y if 


| figure yet named. Profc«ssor Shaler says 


: of this subject just as fully as our sp 


: Y age—that is, with surface ditches—for 
T°these swamp lands wuld be less than $10 per acre, and once 


"| drained they would be among the most productive of ail cur 
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How to Make the Waste Wet Acres Profitable. 





[*% an article published in the World’s 
Work some months ago James J. Hill 
estimated that there is in the United 
States nearly 120,000 square miles of 
marsh and swamp land which can be 
drained and added to the productive 
area of the country. This embraces only 
the wet areas large enough to be consid- 
ered in Government estimatcs. Of the : 
‘uncounted smaller tracts, Mr. Hillsays: |. __ i 
“In the eastern and central parts of the ieee 
country most farms have a few acres of 
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‘ow ground which no attempt has becn 
“made to redeem because there is acreage 
enough without them. It seems reason- 
able to believe that the aggregate of wet 
land available for cultivation by proper 
‘drainage will be far above the largest = 
hatin Great Britain and Ircland fully 
ne-fifth of the most fertile agriculiural 
lands has been reclaimed by drainage, 

| and that one-twentieth of the now tillable 
land in Europe was inundated and un- 
fit for agriculture in the eighth century.”’ 
The accompanying map shows the area 

/ of swamp lands in each State, and prac- 
‘tically all of these lands could be drain- 
ed and brought under cultivation. It is 
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estimated that the average cost of drain- 


| Soils. Most of them are rich in humus and plant focds which 
, have been largely drawn, in many cases, from the higher lands 


| Now being cultivated. 


The drainage of these large tracts of swamp land must be 
done, in most cases, by big corporations or by the establishment 
of co-operative drainage districts. In some States, notably 
Florida, the State itself is taking an active hand; in others there 
has not yet even been made any provision for the formation of 

_ drainage dis:ricts by those who might wish to engage in the work. 


The reclamation of these large swamps is thus a public 


} problem, but the redemption of the little wet patches of a few 
_ | @cres scattered here and there throughout the fields is a problem 
| | for the individuals who own them. Nor is itonly the lands too 

| Wet to cultivate at all that need drainage. Thousands and thous- 
] dands of acres of land which now produce poor crops and 
| which are in danger of {flooding whenever a wet spell or a hard 
| Tain comes could be tile drained and made doubly prcductive, 
| taking one year with another. 
| drainage 


Proper surface and underground 
would solve the problera of washing for numberlcss 
fields. Indeed, the disposition of surplus water is one of the 
great fundamental problems which every Southern farmer has 





| to solve. 


We expect this fall and winter to ircat the various phases 
ill permit. We shall 
have something to say about drainage ‘laws, about drainage as a 
Shealth propesition, about. the! making of terraces and surface 
ditches, and so om. The spectal phase*of the subject we are 

up just now, however, is.tile drainage. .On page 2 Mr. 

AvL. French, and on page’S, Prof. C.-L. Newman, tell each a 


NEARLY 120,000 SQUARE MILES THAT CAN BE RECLAIMED BY DRAINAGE. 





little stcry showing just how tile drainage has paid. Nothing 
visionary or theoretical about either story, just the simple ac- 
count of what has been done ard what many another reader 
could do with equal profit. Next week we shall begin a notable 
series of articles on tile drainage by Mr. French. In them Mr. 
French will go right at the practical side of the problem—tell 
just how to do the. work, what it will cost, etc. Thena little 
later we shall publish an article telling and showing just how to 
make cement drain tile. 

Right now, then, is a good time for every reader to look 
over his waste acres and wet spots and see if a little work along 


this line will not greatly help to increase his profits anoth-r 
year. 
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What Farmers Want to Know. 








tirely out of my line. I am not an encyclo- 

pedia, I am not a mechanic nor a builder, 
and yet a man who seems to have had but one 
postage stamp, and that on the outside of his let- 
ter, writes: “Tell me all about building a cold 
storage and how to run it.” 
Only this and nothing more. 
Now, as I have said, I am not 
an encyclopedia, and I do not 
waste time on a man who wants 
valuable information and does 
not think it even worth a two- 
cent stamp. Then, too, I never 
advise any one in regard to 
things I know nothing about. I 
have simply a general idea of 
the way cold storage plants are 
built, and have seen the frost-covered ammonia 
pipes in them, and know that they cost a good 
deal of money to construct and run. But I never 
had any stock in a cold storage plant, never built 
one, and never ran one, and I do not know of any 
one less qualified to tell a man how to build or 
Tun such an establishment. If our friend will 
write and enclose a stamp to the Superintendent 
of the Cold Storage at Market and Twelfth 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., he will tell him, I sup- 
pose, who builds these affairs and who can tell 
him how to run them. 


Gitte oat THEY ask questions that are en- 





PROFESSOR MASSEY. 
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SWEET POTATO HOUSES.—A sweet potato 
house should have double, deadened walls. If 
the walls are left hollow, the outer sheathing 
should be made tight by covering with paper and 
then weatherboarded. Ceil inside and overhead. 
if you pack the walls with sawdust, you will 
only need to sheath roughly on the outside. If 
the spot is high and dry, and no water can get 
in, dig out two feet and use the earth to bank the 
sides. I make them ten feet wide and as long as 
heeded, but the width can vary as one wishes. 
The main thing is to have means for heating to a 
high temperature when the potatoes are first put 
in. This should be done with the ventilator at 

top cpen to let off the moisture. The heating 
®an be done by a furnace at the north end and a 
‘jue like a tobacco barn run through the house. 
in fact, a good tight tobacco barn that is furnish- 
ed with furnace and flues can be turned into a 
200d potato house, but will need more fire heat 
in cold weather than a house especially built to 
keep out frost. Ceiling the house overhead will 
make a cock-loft above, and this can be used to 
“help by covering the ceiling between the joists 
with sawdust, and packing the loft with straw 
After drying off the potatoes at a high temper- 
ature there will seldom be any need for fire heat 
afterwards. The nearer you can keep the tem- 
‘perature at from 40 to 45 degrees the better 
"If in warm spells it tends to get higher, open up 
and let in some night air and close up in day 
~ time. 
& 


CLEANING LAND OF WEEDS.—“‘Rich land in 
the mountain section, very foul. Peas covered 
with weeds and soy beans likewise. Clover seems 
to do better. How shall I relieve this?” Do as 
i did on similar land in the Virginia mountains. 
i planted corn for the silo, and sowed red clover 
among it at last working. Cut the clover the next 
spring and turn the sod at once for corn. Sowed 
vlover again and repeated this several years, and 

’ found that I was getting heavier crops of silage 
: ‘ and heavier clover, and that the land was getting 


- is worth more. 


cleaner of weeds. This was #@ Meh bottom land, 
and that plan can be kept up, if the land is kept 
supplied with phosphoric acid and potash, almost 
indefinitely. It is a good way to clean foul land, 
but after getting the weeds down I would length- 
en the rotation and bring in some small grain 
crops. 
J 

TIMOTHY FOR HAY.—yYou can sow timothy 
on strong moist land in the South in the fall, and 
can get a crop of hay in the spring, and that will 
be the last of the timothy. Timothy is the popular 
hay, but not the best by any means. Much of the 
timothy I have seen coming South is dead straw 
from which seed has been threshed. If you want 
hay for cows, timothy is about the poorest stuff 
you can get. Peavine hay is worth several times 
as much as timothy for cows. And as a grass 





250°), PROFIT IN ONE YEAR. 


THE farmer who has every acre in 

harness, well fed and properly cared 
for, is the man who is making his farm- 
ing profitable in these days. Tile drain- 
age is a wonderful aid in bringing many 
types of soil into proper business relation 
with the farmer. These soils have, per- 
haps, been making only half a crop per 
year and an occasional complete failure 
may have resulted during years when 
ordinary cor.ditions were the least favor- 
able. We had sucha piece of land on 
Sunny Home Farm, naturally strong 
soil but so filled with wet-weather springs 
that no dependence could be put upon 
it. Being only a little piece, about two 
acres, we had passed it by in our hurry 
to tile the larger fields. A littleswamp 
grass and Japan clover—and these of 
little feed value because of being com- 
pelled to grow on water-sobbed land— 
were produced on the field annually. 
Thirty dollars worth of tile was laid in 
this piece of land the past winter, the 
soil throughly prepared and planted in 
corn. A hundred and twenty bushels 
of corn, that is making at least $125 
worth of pork, is being harvested from 
the little piece, so we feel that the $30 
of tile and the $20 worth of work cx- 
pended in laying them is time and money 
well expended, considering that the im- 
provement will last for a century, and a 
piece of lai.d that was nothing but an 
eye-sore has becn made a little fat beauty- 
spot for all time.—A. L. French. 











hay the natural crabgrass that comes spontaneous- 
ly on the rich truck lands, if cut at right stages, 
You can make better grass hay 
in the various parts of the South by sowing lib- 
erally of tall meadow oats grass, tall meadow 
fescue and alsike clover. Timothy will hardly 


- live over a summer after mowing in this climate. 


& 

GRAZING CORN STALKS.—One reader finds 
that when cutting corn off at the ground he has 
in the rainy weather, common in his section, 
a great deal of rotten corn, and asks if it would 
not be as well_to let the corn, which has peas 
among it, stand till ripe and then gather the corn 
and turn cattle into the field, and put the land 
in oats in the spring. Cattle will, doubtless, 
thrive and fatten even after frost has killed the 
peas, for they will still eat them. The only dif- 
ficulty is that the tramping of the soil in wet 
weather may pack it and make it hard to work 
the next season unless the stock are taken off in 
time for the frost to pulverize it. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 

SWEET POTATOES.—Probably the best sweet 
potato to grow.for the Northern markets is the 
Big Stem Jersey. By bedding under glass in late 
March you can get the plants as early as it will 
be safe to set them out, and with the potato 
named, you should be able to get them in the 
market in July or early in August at least. 

& 

FOUR-YEAR ROTATION.—One reader wants 
a rotation for four years, but does not want to 
cut off corn, as there is no shredder in the 
neighborhood. That needs not interfere with 
cutting the corn off, for he can still feed the 
stover. As he does not intend to grow cotton, I 
would follow corn with two crops of small grain 
—either wheat or oats,—following each crop with 
peas for hay and disking the stubble fine for 
grain, and using 400 pounds of acid phosphate an 
acre on the small grain, and following the second 
crop of peas with crimson clover on which all the 
manure is applied to be turned under for corn 
again, and peas sown in the corn. Such a rota- 
tion should enable him to feed a good deal of 
stock and make a good amount of manure so that 
in a few rounds he would have heavy crops of 
corn, wheat and oats. 

& 

LAWN UNDER OAK TREES.—It is hard to 
get grass where a lawn is covered all over with 
trees, especially the surface-rooting oak trees. 
Under such conditions the best thing you can do 
is to prepare the soil as well as possible and sow 
plenty of seed. I would sow a mixture of two- 
thirds Kentucky bluegrass and one-third redtop, 
and would use five bushels of seed an acre—that 
is, I would make the soil gray with the seed and 
then rake them in nicely and roll. Then if you 
get a good stand, start the lawn mower in the 
spring as soon as it can bite the grass and keep 
it going weekly in growing weather, letting all 
the cut grass lie to mulch the sod. Give a top 
dressing of raw bone meal every spring. 

J 

SCOURS IN CALVES.—For scours or diarrhea 
in calves, it is best not to check it too suddenly. 
Castor oil and laudanum given under direction 
of a competent veterinarian is excellent. But I 
have had good success by diluting fresh milk with 
water and thickening it with parched wheat flour 
and giving this three times a day. It is also said 
that a tablespoonful of dried blood given in di- 
luted milk three times a day will cure it. I have 
not tried this. In very stubborn cases oak bark 
tea is recommended. 

& 

LIME AGAIN.—The best lime for black swamp 
land {is fresh water-slaked lime, either that 
burnt from oyster shells or the stone lime. Al- 
ways buy fresh lime and slake it for yourself and 
do not freight a lot of water in the so-called agri- 
cultural lime. On land of this kind I would use 
not less than 30 bushels an acre of the slaked 
lime. This will hasten the nitrification of the 
abundant humus in your soil and will sweeten the 
soil. 

cal . 

SOME FALL VEGETABLES.—Parsley that has 
been growing all summer can be cut down now 
and make a fresh growth for winter. Seed of 
lettuce sown October ist of the Wonderful, or 
Shellem, lettuce will make plants that can be set 
on ridges in November and will make fine heads 
in spring. Or, the plants can be set thickly on 
the south side of a board fence or building and 
transplanted in March to head. 

ad 

DON’T BUY POOR LAND.—A young man with 
little means should never buy poor land. Leavé 
that to the men who are able to spend money in 
its improvement. A poor man with poor land is 
badly handicapped. Better pay $100 an acre for 
ten acres of rich land near market than $10 a8 
acre for 100 acres away back in the woods and 
thin land. 
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RUNNING ;WATER 
everywhere on the farm 
where you want and in any quantity with 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It 








BY CULTIVATING THE READING HABIT. 


“The Man Who Reads Thinks; and the Man Who Thinks Has 
Power.”’ 


By Tait 


BHADING PAYS in dollars and 
Ren. and this is not a low 
plane upon which to make an 
appeal for more reading among the 
farmers of the South. We need no- 
thing at this time more than more 
money. Indeed, we must have more 
money to run the farms on a business 
basis; to educate our boys and girls; 
to build good roads and schools, and 
equip better farm homes. This money 
must come from the farms, but to 
make the farms yield more abundant- 
ly more knowledge of farming is 
necessary. The material and moral 
progress of a people is in direct pro- 
portion to the reading they do. On 
these facts we make our appeal for 
more reading on the farms. It pays. 
The printing press alone has: made 
education of the masses possible. 
Reading matter is now so cheap and 
so easily obtained by the poorest, that 
knowledge and power to do better 
work is within the reach of all in 
this Southland of ours. 

The need of the South today is 
knowledge of agriculture, a knowl- 
edge of those useful facts and prin- 
ciples underlying our chief occupa- 
tion, which will give greater power in 
forcing from the soil the means for 
improving rural conditions. 

The man who reads thinks; and 
the man who thinks has power. 


Southern Farmers Read Too Little. 


Our connection with the agricul- 
tural press of the South, for the last 
fifteen years, has given us an oppor- 
tunity to observe conditions pretty 
closely. The farmers are today prob- 
ably spending twenty times more for 
reading matter than they did twenty 
years ago, but the great majority of 
those who actually do the farm work 
still do little reading. Much progress 
has been made, but its influence on 
the average man is small because this 
average man does not read. 

Put The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette into the hands of any man 
who does not now read, and induce 
him to study 52 consecutive issues, 
and he is a better farmer in spite of 
his prejudices or habits in the past. 
Truth is mighty and prevails where- 
ever and whenever proclaimed. The 
same may be said of any other good 
agricultural paper adapted to the 
needs of our people. 

There are many agencies at work 
in these days, all tending to help 
farming by educating the farmer. 
While generally overlooked because 
of the more personal nature of mod- 
ern methods of extending agricultur- 
al knowledge, the reading of agricul- 
tural papers and books will ever be 
the greatest means of extending ag- 
ricultural information. 

Since the printing press has made 
reading matter cheap, a hundredfold 
more information is obtained by read- 
ing alone, than is imparted by all the 
schools and colleges, and all the in- 
stitutes and demonstrations com- 
bined. 

Hew Reading Pays. 


In the dozen States which comprise 
eur territory, not more than 2,000 
farmers’ institutes are held each 
year; two or three thousand boys are 
im our agricultural schools, and a few 
other thousands are reached by the 
various forms of demonstration work. 
Those reached by these agencies are 
reached most effectively and profit- 
ably, but every week, fifty-two times 
a year, The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette reaches upwards of 200,000, 


Butler, 


counting only two readers to each 
household it enters. 

Does this reading pay? Let us 
take for illustration, a modern dis- 
covery which has done so much for 
dairying, the Babcock test for butter 
fat. Who made this discovery? Did 
the practical dairyman give this to 
his business? No; it came from the 
scientist in his laboratory and was 
given to the world through books, 
bulletins and papers. Not one in a 
thousand now familiar with this 
great discovery heard of it first in 
school or college. 

Again, let us take the question of 
plant foods and fertilizers, especially 
commercial fertilizers, through which 
by spending $50,000,000 annually 
we are able to maintain our crop pro- 
duction although our soils have been 
depleted because of our ignorance of 
agricultural knowledge. Who made 
this development possible? The chem- 
ists, starting with Liebig and coming 
down through the modern laborato- 
ries. In no sense is the farmer—even 
the practical farmer—responsible for 
this development. How has this 
knowledge been spread? By word of 
mouth or by schools? No, it has 
reached the masses through the 
printing press and the reading habit. 

Was it the practical dairyman who 
found out why milk sours and by 
pointing the method of handling to 
delay this, added millions to the 
wealth of the dairymen, or was it the 
bacteriologist in his laboratory? 
How has this knowledge been made 
the common property of the masses? 
By the agricultural press in the vast 
majority of instances. It is useles to 
multiply illustrations, for the con- 
clusion is inevitable that if the mass- 
es are to become educated it must be 
through the extension of the reading 
habit. 


Get An Education Through Reading. 


Does reading pay apart from the 
pleasure and profit which must come 
to any human being in comuning with 
the best thinkers of all ages in all 
lands? Can the boy or girl on the 
farm get an education through read- 
ing? 

The writer knows of scores of men 
making a success of farming today, 
and who have a good working knowl- 
edge of the facts and principles un- 
derlying modern agricultural prac- 
tice, who never received a single 
lesson in school bearing on this sub- 
ject. By reading they have acquired 
an agricultural education superior to 
that possessed by the recent gradu- 
ates of any agricultural college. By 
this we do not wish to belittle the val- 
ue of a college education. This writer 
would give four yearsof his time, 
right now, although nearing 50 years 
of age, for a four-years’ course in an 
agricultural college if he could do so 
with only the sacrifice of his time, 
and yet he has acquired a working 
knowledge of agriculture which en- 


ables him to. do his daily editorial. 


work solely by reading, interpreted 
through the experience of a boyhood 
spent on the farm. 

To the parents of the boys and 
girls on the farm, and to these boys 
and girls themselves, we wish to 
make an earnest appeal for the for- 
mation of the reading habit. It will 
be worth more than $500 a year in 
your farming, but if not in all cases 
in greater material wealth, always in 
the pleasure which it will bring. 


Our advertikers are guaranteed. 








ANOTHER PLAN FOR CURING 
PEAVINE HAY. 
Messrs. Editors: Having had 30 
years experience in handling hay, I 
find the following to be the best and 


*surest for peavine hay: 


Cut plenty of poles 6 to 8 feet 
long, set 1% feet in ground, tamp 
well; leave on poles all limbs, cut 
them off 2 feet from pole. If not 
enough limbs, nail on strips, 2x%, 
2% feet long, not over 3 feet apart; 
limbs and trips to hold vines from 
settling and lets in air. Cut timber 
3% feet long to build scaffold on 
ground around pole, 12 inches high, 
so that air can have free access under 
the hay. I have two hands to set stack 
poles and stack hay,one hand to mass 
and rake. First, cut enough for two 
stacks, then rake to poles—by time 
two hands can _ stack two stacks 
and put in two poles, the mow- 
er would have two more mow- 
ed and ready to rake. Alternating 
in this way, when night comes or 
rain comes my hay is in stacks. Top 
stacks with finest vines; if any crab- 
grass among it, it will not leak. I 
leave in field stack 6 or 8 weeks, un- 
til cured enough to put my hay press 
in field and bale. 

You will find when you bale, leaves 
on vines and all the strength in your 
hay: It is not exposed to sunshine, 
dew or rain and will have retained a 
deep green color same as when cut. 
Stacks should be looked after and 
kept straight. Replace top, should 
it blow off. Hay put up this way will 
dry out if stacked wet from dew or 
rain. A; 3. SUBIAN. 

Gainesville, Ga. 


Editorial Comment.—We have no 
doubt Mr. Julian can make good hay 
by this plan. We have just one ob- 
jection to it—it involves too much 
labor, and is, therefore, too expen- 
sive. Knowing, as we do, that pea 
hay of the best quality can be made 
with little more labor than is requir- 
ed to cure clover or timothy, we can 
searcely look favorably on any plan 
which demands such an extra outlay 
of time and labor as is involved in 
the cutting of poles and building of 
frames. One of the things Southern 
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farmers will have to learn, whether! 
they will or no, is to be less extrava-' 
gant in their employment of labor. # 
We repeat, Mr. Julian’s plan will” 
make good hay all right, but in our| 
opinion it costs more to do it than is } 
necessary. 1 


The exhibit of poultry at the North’ 
Carolina State Fair this year, October | 
17-22, promises to be larger and) 
more varied and therefore more in-) 
teresting than any in the fifty years’ 
of the Fair’s history. The premiums (] 
offered this year are large, and in- 
clude practically every variety of fowl | 
raised in North Carolina and many 
favorites of other States, and there’ 
are some special inducements for. 
the encouragement of certain breeds. " 





[PHOSPHORIC 700] 


Rock Phosphate 
‘Natural Fertilizer 


Fifty pounds of Rock Phosphate 
mixed with one load manure will in- 
crease your crop yield from 40 to 75 
percent. Write TODAY for prices. 


CENTRAL PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 


Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 
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ROCK PHOSPHATE 


Highest grade, finely —— —a Phos- 
phate Rock, guaranteed 28 0 per cent 
phosphoric acid, sold d‘rect e consumers at i 
lowest prices. 





Prompt shipments. i 
Southern Lime & a Co, 
Birmingham, - - A } 





THE FARM. 


Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


is the basis of all go ood farming. Write 
for bulletin by the best authority in. 
the United States on Lime on the Farm, 
ron get r. of the purest lime. Don’ 
earth, water, sand, etc. A postal’ 
will give you reasons. 
POWHATAN LIME CO., = 





Strasburg, Va. . 





Cheap Fertilizer 











Oyster Shell 


ground fine, so it can be used in a distributor, and a burner used in burning it that makes 
A FINE FERTILIZER. 


Ln, correct acidity i - land 
ill prevent rust in Cotton 

Oyster Shell Lime Wa prevent shedding in Cotton 

ll prevent Black Root 2 

and maxes available, and makes one be the best all-around land enrichers in existence, 


ne” EE. LL. COMMING "2 


Reference: N. H. BLITCH & CO., Meggett, S. C., or any Truck Farmer. 


Lirme 


It Unlocks Phosphoric 
and Potash Deposits 
in the land 











LAND Lime 


Soil that is used year after year loses its vital propert:es, 
and as a result crops grow poorer or even worthless. Rem- 
edy this condition by using R-R LAND LIME, the long- 
est tried and best known kind on the market. 

With an application of R-R LAND LIME, the soil 
gives out new life and vitality. Sour soil becomes sweet, 
and sandy soil so changed that abundant crops and luxu- 
riant vegetation are obtained. 

R-R is a specially prepared LAND and PLANT 
FOOD—better for fertilizer for wheat, cotton, corn, to- 


barco, and all other crops. 


Write for our interesting catalogues, sample and prices. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company 


Southern Distributors, 3 
Cargoes arriving at Wilmington and Charleston for distribution to the interior. 


WRITE NOW. 


s¢ Charleston, S. C. 
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PRESERVE ,THE WATER POWERS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


They Should Be Utilized, But So Utilized as to Benefit All 


Classes—The Farmers’ 


By Gifford Pinchot, Washington, D. C. 


give The Progressive Farmer 

and Gazette readers a statement 
as to the possibilities of the present 
movement for the public control of 
water power development. 

Their Editorial Page gives encour- 
aging proof that the farmers of the 
country are waking up to the neces- 
sity for public control of water pow- 
er development. It is none too soon. 
The process of unregulated consoli- 
dation and monopoly has already 
gone far, and no class of citizens has 
more ground for desiring reasonable 
safeguards in the matter than the 
farmers. To them, as to other con- 
sumers of manufactured goods, ex- 
cessive charges for electric power de- 
veloped from falling water mean 
higher costs of manufacture and 
transportation, which must be made 
good by higher prices for everything 
the farmer buys. But he is also in- 
terested as a producer. The use of 
power on the farm increases daily, 
and one potential source of such 
power is the falling water of the 
streams. 

In a great factory where power is 
used on a large scale, its cost, though 
large in the aggregate, is small in 
fecomparison with the cost of labor 
and raw materials. But for the 
small user of power the cost is rel- 
atively high. The manufacturer can, 
sometimes, bear exorbitant rates for 
power, while to the farmer they may 
quickly become _ prohibitive. The 
farmer has this peculiar reason for 
demanding freedom to purchase elec- 
tric power developed from streams 
in his neighborhood, at prices which 
will insure the power company a 
reasonable, return on the capital in- 
vested, and no more. To attain this 
end certain restrictions are neces- 
sary. 

First, actual development should 
be encouraged and the holding of 
water power sites undeveloped for 
speculative purposes should be pro- 
hibited. In some parts of the coun- 
try the Federal public land laws and 
the State water laws have been per- 
verted to stimulate such speculation 
in undeveloped power sites. 

Second, every power site should be 
developed up to a maximum capaci- 
ty, reasonable in relation to commer- 
cial and engineering conditions. 

Third, combinations to _ restrict 
output should be prohibited, and con- 
tinuous operation should be encour- 
aged. 

Fourth, water power privileges 
should be limited in time to a period 
not longer than 50 years, so that the 
generations that follow us may be 
free to deal with this natural re- 
source in the light of the greater 
wisdom of their day. 

Fifth, a reasonable charge should 
be paid to the public. 

Sixth, capitalization should be lim- 

ited to the actual cost of the gener- 
ating and distributing works. 
_ Seventh, the public should so reg- 
‘ulate the prices charged to consum- 
ers as to limit the profits to a rea- 
sonable return on the actual invest- 
ment. In order to stimulate devel- 
opment this return should be quite 
generous, especially in the early 
stage of the industry. 

These restrictions can only be im- 
posed by public authority. They 
should be enforced by competent 
public supervision and by forfeiture 
in case of persistent violation. Legal 
warrant for such public regulation is 
found in the Federal ownership of 
water power sites on the public lands 
of the West, in the Federal right to 
control navigable streams all over 
the country, and in the police powers 


(ie EDITORS have asked me to 





Interest in This Question. 


of the States over their streams and 
over public utilities in general, and 
in particular to condemn property 
by the law of eminent domain. 

In the adequate protection of the 
public, we must have harmonious co- 
operation between National and State 
governments. The regulations of 
capitalization and of prices may be 
considered the duty of the State in 
all cases. The farmers of the coun- 
try should see to it that their repre- 
sentatives in the National and State 
governments grant no water power 
privileges without imposing the re- 
strictions above enumerated as the 
conditions of the grant. They should 
also insist upon action by both Fed- 
eral and State governments to regu- 
late stream flow and increase power 
development by the scientific forest 
Management of watersheds and by 
the construction of storage reser- 
voirs at the cost of the power site 
owners benefited ranean 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


GOOD ADVICE BY PRESIDENT 
BARRETT. 


President Chas. A. Barrett is out 
in a letter to the members of the 
Farmers’ Union in which he stresses 


- a point we have often insisted upon. 


We quote: 

“Though the National Government 
and philanthropists and conscientious 
publicists may spend millions in an 
effort to improve conditions in the 
country districts, their united efforts 
will be futile unless the individual 
farmer goes.about the work of bet- 
terment as though he were respon- 
sible for the whole job. 

“First, look about improving the 
lot of your own family, for better- 
ment, like charity, always begins at 
home. Then when you have adopted 
such methods as will make your land 
return a maximum of its products, 
when you have introduced science in- 
stead of guess-work, and given the 
squarest sort of deal in recreation, 
education, refinement and_ social 
pleasures to your wife and children, 
you can turn to and help your neigh- 
bor with his burden. 

“The force of example is one of 
the mightiest influences for progress 
in civilization. If you make a suc- 


cess of your business and of your 
life, it will be an incentive to your 
neighbor to do likewise. 

“If you insist upon more and bet- 
ter schools, more and better roads, 
more and better social facilities and 
social organizations, an increasing of 
the rural free delivery service, more 
warehouses for the storing of your 
cotton, more co-operative farmers’ 
envierprises of every nature, and do 
your share in getting them, others 
will be led to follow the same pro- 
gram. 

“Only as every farmer in America 
views the solution of the little prob- 
lem at his door as a part of his own 
pusiness, will the country population 
cf this country reach those improved 
conditions upon which the highest 
destiny of this nation depends.”’ 





The automobile has become a per- 
manent fixture in farm life, and the 
thousands of farmers who are now 
using the motor car would not part 
with it any more than they would 
dispose of the silo, plows, threshing 
machines, mowing machines and 
other necessary implements which go 
toward the making of an up-to-date 
farm.—Horace Detersee. 





the system. 


230 Lee Street, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


PORT 
810 Spruce Street 


mesconwasruu: SAINT LOUIS, MO. 









You and your neighbors can get together and easily 
build your own telephone line. 

You can cut your own poles, and it’s easy to string the 
wire. In fact, there is nothing complicated about any part of 


Talk it over with your neighbors. Tell them that it is possi- 
ble to have telephone service on the farm as good asthe city folks 
‘enjoy, and at an initial cost to each subscriber that 

would be about equal to the price of half a bale of cotton. 


To learn the cost and method of construction, fill out at- 
tached coupon—mail to our nearest house and we will send 
ee the book that tells you all about it. 


Queen and Water Streets 
SMOUTH, VA. 





J 


Rural Telephone soa "i N 


You may have thought it required expert 
knowledge to build a telephone line. 


But it’s as 


The Western Electric Company Furnishes Equipment for Every Electrical Need. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SOUTHERN OFFICES: 
Manufacturers of the 


“*Bell’’ Telephones 





Pacific and Ervay Streets 
DALLAS 


301 Walnut Street 

5,000,000 CINCINNATI, OKIO 

Foot of Ferry Street 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
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It Is Free! 


It tells how you can have telephone 
service in your home at very low cost. 


Write for this book today. A postal will do. oo 
Farmers Line Department 


Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. (is) 


77 South Pryor Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
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“gaturday, October 8, 1910.] 


How a Valueless Tract of Lanc 
ture of $50 or $60, to an Excee< 
terest on $300. 


THE REDEMPTION OF A WASTE ACRE. 


1 Was Changed by the Expendi- 
lingly Fertile Field, Paying In- 





By Prof. C. L. Newman. 


HE SERIES of articles in The 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette 
pointing out how $500 more 
may be made, has been 
than a paid life subscrip- 
tion to any farm 
paper in America 
to those who have 
read understand- 
ingly and applied 
intelligently the 
preachments they 
contained. With- 
in my time no 
better series of 
articles has ap- 
peared in any 
paper having for its object the ad- 
vancement of agriculture. Buty = 
am not writing for the purpose of 
throwing bouquets at Dr. Butler, but 
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per year 
worth more 







PROF. C. L NEWMAN 


rainfall and humus—that greatest of 
good things which make the South a 
real corn belt—but was too wet, and 
only a piece of wasted land. There 
are many, many acres of land 
throughout the South just like it. 
Early in 1909, Mr. Skinner, our 
college farm superintendent, begun 
the reclamation by removing the use- 
less growth and deepening Stony 
Branch so that the surplus and stag- 
nant water might be drained. Ditches 
were dug and underdrains put down. 
The stumps were taken out, the soil 
plowed and re-plowed and harrowed 
and re-harrowed and corn planted. 
An old bed of the creek was filled by 
plowing down the banks. The sever- 
al cart loads of roots interfered with 
both preparation and cultivation, but 
the first year this acre was so grate- 











FROM 








A NON-PRODUCTIVE WASTE 








0 give briefly the history of an acre 
of land. There are thousands of just 
Buch acres throughout the territory 
Overed by The Progressive Farmer 
And Gazette; and, if they were prop- 
rly cared for they would give a 
handsome profit and not be as they 
bT@ how, unsightly and useless, breed 
ng pests and diseases. 

Two Photographs of this acre are 
siven. One shows its condition in 
larch, 1909, and the other March, 
910. It was a bog, brier patch, al- 
ler thicket, snake den, rabbit patch 
nd frog home, breeding mosquitoes 
Md exhaling malaria. For years 
had been concealing fertility stolen 
0m land above it. It had all the 
vantages of temperature, sunshine, 


ARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay) 






























W 
sie fur our free pamphiet on Farm Urainage. 
aducti’, and how todrain. Drain tile will make 
‘sige ge Tene gpm now too wet for proper 
n make a superior clay tile at rea- 
Drices, Write for pamphlet and prices. 


TERRA-COTTA CO., Pomona, N. C. 





















growing of any crop, and the next 
time it is in corn I expect to make 
100 bushels on it. If the acre was 
mine and a part of my farm, I would 
hesitate a long time before taking 
$250 for it. It will easily pay 25 
per cent on $300. 





SOW OATS AT ONCE. 


Messrs. Editors: In preparation 
for the sowing of small grains the 
usual tendency is to wait too late 
into the fall, though it is generally 
recognized that the earlier sowing 
gives the larger yields. 

Since large yields of oats are some- 
times made by sowing as late as the 
middle of November, some have fail- 
ed to realize the advantage of early 
sowing. Indeed, the argument is 
some times encountered that early 
sowing is not desirable, an idea 
which probably arose from the fact 


that extremely early sowing, for ex-|, 


ample, near the first of September, 
may result in the oats attaining too 
large a growth before the last cold 
spell of the winter is passed, thus be- 
ing subjected to freezing weather 
while in the ‘‘boot” stage, a period 
at which such plants are very tender. 
This unusual result can be avoided 
by grazing animals during dry weath- 
er in winter on any oats that may be 
too far advanced. 

As a matter of fact, few farmers 
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find time or suitable weather for sow- 
ing oats so early as to be too for- 
ward. The opposite danger is the 
one to be guarded against, both be- 
cause of the rush of other work in 
the early part of the fall and because 
of the fact that for so large a pro- 
portion of the time in September and 
October the soil is often too dry for 
plowing. J. F. DUGGAR. 
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“Buggy Talk’’ 
is an interest- 
ing booklet 
telling just 
how a buggy 
is made and 
what a buggy 
should be. Let 
us send you 
* BEST OUT” one free. 


Oxford’ Buggy Co., Oxford, N. C. 


LIGHT RUNNING 





HMrOa~IMs 











™m Let Me Pay the 
Postage on My 
Big FREE Book 
to You This is just a little 


ad but it will bring 
you my Big 1910 Book Free—8 cents 
postage paid by me. Show you over 125 
styles and save you $26.50 or upifyou’ll 


Write a Postal 


See my Split Hickory Autu Seat, colore 
llustrated in book. Prices will — 
astonish you. All sold on om 





jo Road Test—2Year Guar- 
antee. Also harness. Write me 
now. 







H, C. Phelps, Pres. 
The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 
Sta. 372, Columbus, Ohio 








PIEDMONT BUGGIES 


Built in the South by Southern People and for Southern People. 





W 



















13] HAVE STUDIED carefully every requirement of 
buggies in the South, and endeavor to construct our 
Piedmont Buggies to meet these conditions. Our fac- 

tory is located in the famous Piedmont section of North 

Carolina--the best timbered section in this country; our 


machinery is ofthe 
very latest improv- 
ed patterns; every 
man in our factory 
is a skilled mech- 
anic, and every inch of material 
used is carefully selected and in- 
spected by experts. 





Piedmont Buggies will give you better service, 
last longer, and cost less to keep up. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write us. 


PIEDMONT BUGGY CO., 


Box 398 MONROF, N.C. 











Are made in the South— 
by Southern men for Southern user, investigate 
















TO A FIELD WORTH $250 PER ACRE. 
ful that it yielded 


71.5 bushels of 
corn from about 85 per cent of a 
stand. When the corn was taken off 
oats were sown and the last picture 
was taken when the ground was just 
about covered with the crops. 

Many of the most fertile acres of 
land in every Southern State are as 
this acre was a little more than a 
year ago. Practically all the work 
of redemption was done at odd times 
and when there was no great press- 
ure of other farm work. 

The land before drained was 
worthless as far as any practical use 
was concerned, and had been worth- 
less since the beginning of time. The 
cost of the ditch which lowered the 
main branch can be charged only in 
part to this acre, since it served to 
benefit some 10 or 15 other acres. 
The work on the main ditch cost 
probably $75. The work of clearing, 
‘ditching, and putting down the un- 
|derdrains cost not more than $40 
for this acre. 

The first year it produced about 
$70 worth of corn, and between 
$15 and $20 worth of stover. Fur- 
ther, it is in good condition for the 

















They last longer. 
tory and is fully guaranteed. Selected, dried hickory and the best material 





Everyone is thoroughly tested before it leaves our fac- 


is used. Our special design in the Gear makes them unbreakable. 
dealer and ask him to show you a “HICKORY” or “PIEDMONT.” {If 
he cannot supply you, mail us the coupon in this ad. and we will send you our 
illustrated catalogue and full information. 


GUARANTEED 
WAGONS 


For more than thirty years 
| the wisest farmers in the 
_ South have been using 
“HICKORY” and 
“PIEDMONT” 


Farm Wagons 











because they have found them to 
be the best wagons made. 


Go to your 





Piedmont Wagon 


Company, 
N. Carolina 





Hickory, 
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Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


has no equal as a waterproofer. After we have 
used it for thirty years, everybody is learning 
its value for every waterproofing purpose. 


enasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of genuine Trinidad Lake asphalt. 

There is no roofing substitute for Genasco—none 
will last so long. 

The Kant-leak Kleet keeps seams waterproof with- 
out cement. Supplied with Genasco when specified. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. Mineral or smooth surface. Look tor the 
hemisphere trade-mark. Write for the Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 
Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready-rooting in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco Chicago 


Cross-section, Genasco Stone-surface Ready-Roofing 


oy Gravel 

Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
sphalt-saturated Wool Felt 

Trinidad Lake Asphalt 

Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
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$1,600 a Year 


From One Acre . 


A man in Southern California Au 


owns and lives on one acre of qs 
ground.“ Around the acre is 


vegetables. 
season—he sold $1,000 worth in twelve months. 
addition he kept many fowls; all money makers. 


Union Pacific 


Standard Route of the West 
Electric Block Signals 


For definite and reliable information that 
will help you locate satisfactorily in California, 
the land where farming pays, just call on 


or address 
GERRIT FORT, P.T.M., v.P. BB. 
832 Farnam St.. OMAHA, NEB. if) 













planted a row of fruit trees from which he realized 
$400. From one-quarter of an acre of strawberries 
he made $200. Onthe remaining ground he raised 
California has a year ’round growing 


In 


Southern Pacific 
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AZRTTR, 
80. BUSHELS CORN PER ACRE ON SAND-HILL LAnp 
a ; He 
How It was Done, and How Others May Do It—Nitrogen from 
Stable Manure or From Fertilizers? 
By Prof. D. N. Barrow, South Carolina Field Editor. N° 
( 


found in this State of what can to one part muriate potash. 


NE OF THE best examples to be sisting of four parts 17 per cent acid 
Q This wilt in 








be done with poor soils by the mixture would analyze approximately widely 
free use of vegetable matter combin- 13.5 per cent phosphoric acid anq 10 spread» 
ed with deep preparation and good per cent potash. In addition to this that of 
culture is to be applied at the time of planting, there the farz 
seen on what is as also used 100 pounds of nitrate pect to 

known as the Asy- of soda, applied as the corn was greatest 
lum Farm, in the bunching to tassel. As mentioned in Cotto: 
suburbs of Colum- the beginning, the yield was about gq for thos 
bia. bushels of corn per acre. Ye who are vaded b 
When this land paying, and did pay this year, 19 ang § those w! 
was taken in hand 20 cents a pound for the nitrogen had so | 
by Uaptain J. W. that you used in your fertilizers, no. to recog 
Bunch, the Treas- tice that most of the nitrogen used py describe 
urer of the State this crop was derived from the ma- cotton P 

PROF. D. N BARRow. Hospital for the nure. The only purchased nitrogen bloom © 
Insane, some 20 years ago, it was re- in the form of nitrate of soda, was in forming 
garded as practically worthless. It the cheapest form. The actual out. ed plan 
is in the ‘“‘sand-hill’’ section, abandon- lay for ‘“‘guano”’ could not have ex. MH live as d 
ed and covered with a sparse growth ceeded $6 per acre. If there were in spite 
of broomsedge. To-day the yield from used ten tons of stable manure per tion of | 
these abandoned lands averages 70 to acre on this land this spring, this ma. plants | 


80 bushels of corn, 35 bushels of oats nure contained 100 pounds of nitro. those w! 
and 15 tons of ensilage per acre. gen and would have cost, in the form count of 
This improvement has been made of cottonseed meal, at least $19. Ad. the cut 
by pursuing the following system: mitting that the crop used half of On cl 
The land is plowed good and deep this amount, the balance remaining f or disea 
with two-horse plow, a systematic ro- in the soil as permanent improve MM ed with 
tation, consisting of oats and vetch, ment, then it would have been nef the pitt 
peas and corn, and peas has been cessary to have spent $9 more, orf™ there is 
practieed. At times sorghum is sub- $15 in all, to have supplied this crop fm bark. 1 
stituted for the corn. In addition to with nitrogen. But the simple sup-{M the wat 
the plowing and the rotation this land plying of nitrogen does not represent plant; tl 
annually receives the manure from a all the value derived from the ma. being n¢ 
herd of 300 cattle, most of them nure. It is very much to be ques the min 














Haul more, last longer, run lighter, ask any 
THORNHILL owner or dealer. 


dairy cows. This manure is carefully tioned whether $9 worth of nitrogenfi disease. 
saved and applied to the land in re- in any other form would have result. This § 
turn for which the land, 200 acres, ed in so good a yield, for without the field fro 
produces all of the rough feed con- humus supplied by the manure there |:ves in 
sumed by these cattle together with would certainly have beem a deficien-  S0Me ca: 
a number of hogs. In addition to cy of moisture in this soil this year. Hence, i 
raising feed for this live stock this What has been done here in the ¥ Pletely — 
farm also raises large percentage of shape of soil improvement can be blackroo 
the vegetables consumed by the in- done with most any soil in the South, the land 
mates of the hospital. Of course, and the sooner this fact is realized of year: 
free use is made of the silo. the better it will be with us. that by 
In this connection it is of interest than one 
to know Captain Bunch’s method ° me *. certain | 
of utilizing all of his corn crop. From of cotto 
many acres he cuts and places in the some litt 





























Swine at North Carolina Fair. 


The management of the Nort 


silo all of the crop. But when fed Carolina State Fair announces thatis : has 
upon silage cows also require a cer- offers $25 to be divided into fir, ac, 
tain amount of dry feed. Many now second and third premiums, for the : ” ss 
supply this dry feed by the use of best, second best and third best & pi . 
hulls. Instead of buying hulls, Capt. yipit of the Essex breed of hogs a in ap 
Bunch cuts his corn just below the the coming State Fair to be held at ag 
ear and cures it. When cured, the Raleigh during the week of October root-k 4 
ears are removed and the rest of the 17-22. This breed of swine was omit ree bisa 
stalk converted into stover. After ted trom the premium list this yeat, odne “a 
this corn is cut, and while still green when the department was revised, weeds “9 
the rest of the stalk is cut, hauled to anq since it is understood that there Seaton 
the barn, and after going through a are parties desirous of exhibiting ing ee 
cutter, is placed in the silo. Capt. specimens of this variety at the fait Ae i 
Bunch is no doubt correct in his this season, the above prizes are pul plants 0: 
claim that the lower part of the stalk 4); py way of encouragement, as tt tode wor 
is more valuable as ensilage than as jg not desired that any meritoriols fi syop 1 
shredded corn stover; but I question breed should be slighted. ah 5 
whether this superiority is sufficient 7 : = @ these hs 
to pay for the increased cost of the | their “ 
work. With this farm this increased | germ, w 
cost is not an item as most of the -¢qs ne @ @ life is b 
work is done by the patients. ; 





Some commercial fertilizer has 
been used in building up this land, AN ; 
but it has been chiefly in the form of : . : 
phosphates and potash. On this year’s 6 ‘ 
crop of corn there was used 400 Po : P ‘ 
pounds per acre of a mixture con- 




















High Speed—Safety—Durability« 


are the features that recommend these “heavy duty” engines. ne 
owner or operator knows that these features are essential to 4 P 




















The Progressive Farmer and Gazette is the only 
Southern farm paper that runs no patent stock 
food advertising. 





Spebincecs 
fect engine—and these WHELAND engines are perfect. a 
If you own one of these engines, and want to “speed “er uP, 
you can do so with safety— 6 c SEE PAGE 8 
they’re built with such care to f “a IN CATALOG PRO¢ 
details that they run at high speed ff ‘ 
with exceptionally steady motion. 
They are equipped with our “* Bal- 
anced Valves’* which make impossible the cutting of A 
seats, increase the power, reduce wear and tear, and pro- DUE 
long the life of the engines. If you want a high-grade, mae 
reliable, safe, speedy, and durable engine for a small-mill, 1462 
either of these will fill the bill. Full specifications and de- this 
scriptions are given in our engine catalog, which we will fy y 
send free for the asking. *.. Nn yo 
4 ; 2701 svpNey sTREET —. 
Wheland Machine Works, pach ; 
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COTTON WILT OR BLACKROOT. 





How Rotation Helps to Overcome It—Wilt Spread Hastened by 
Turning Out Oattle in Winter. 


By Prof. J. F. Duggar, Alabama Experiment Siation. 


OT EVEN THE boll weevil is 


N 


wilt in fields where it-has becom ) 
widely spread. Fortunately, its 
spread is by no means as rapid as 
that of the boll weevil. — 
the farmer has a better right to ex- 
pect to triumph over it than over the 
greatest insect enemy. a 

Cotton wilt needs no description 
for those whose fields have been in- 
yaded by it. But for the benefit of 
those who have never seen it or have 
had so little troubled with it as not 
to recognize the disease, it may be 
described as a sudden wilting of the 
cotton plant, especially when in full 
bloom or in the midst of the boll- 
forming period. Usually the affect- 
ed plants die, but they sometimes 
live as dwarfed and sickly specimens, 
in spite of the loss of a large propor- 
tion of their leaves. Such surviving 
plants may be distinguished from 
those which lose their leaves on ac- 
count of rust by an examination of 
the cut stem. 

Or cutting through a stem, root, 
or diseased branch of a plant affect- 
ed with cotton wilt, there appear in 
the pith black specks and usually 
there is a dark layer just under the 
park. These dark specks represent 
the water-carrying vessels of the 
plant; their dark color is due to theér 
being now stopped or plugged with 
the minute plant which causes the 
disease. 

This germ, once introduced into a 
field from some other diseased spot, 
l:ves in the soil, retaining its life, in 
some cases for more than five years. 
Hence, in any rotation intended com- 
pletely to starve out the germs of 
blackroot, cotton must be kept off 
the land for a considerable number 
of years. In practice, it is found 
that by growing cotton not oftener 
than one year in three, and observing 
certain other precautions, fair crops 
of cotton may be obtained, though 
some little disease may be present. 

It has been found that the best 
rotation for reducing the amount of 
cotton wilt is one which excludes any 
plants whose roots are attacked by 
the minute worms ‘that cause another 
disease, root-knot. Among plants that 
must be kept off the field, because 
Toot-knot worms multiply on them, 
are most varieties of cowpeas (ex- 
cept the Iron), most vegetables and 
weeds, or other plants having tender, 
Succulent roots, for example, morn- 
ing glories. 

The reason for avoiding any 
plants on whose tender roots nema- 
tode worms can grow is this: After 
such plants, the roots of cotton 
Would be more generally attacked by 
these root-knot worms, on account of 
their increased number. The wilt 
erm, which is a low form of plant 
life, ig believed to gain entrance to 
the cotton roots more readily 
through the wounds made by the 
Toot-knot worms than into cotton 
Toots where no nematode worms are 
present. 


ae 





Moreover, + 





Among the plants which may be 


a more destructive force infjsafely grown on land infected with 
cotton culture than is cotton\ggerms of hlackroot are the Iron va- 


riety of cowpeas, peanuts, beggar 


‘weed, corn, oats, sorghum, and any 


of the forage grasses. 

Probably the principal means by 
which cotton wilt is spread is the 
feet of animals that all winter pass 
from healthy to diseased fields. It 
is a marvelous fact that farmers per- 
mit this custom to ‘continue. It 
spreads cotton wilt, hog cholera and 
other diseases of animals, nut grass 
and Johnson grass; it fills ditches, 
breaks and destroys terraces, origi- 
nates washes, injures the soil, pro- 
hibits the growing of winter crops 
and so makes impossible the best 
practice in soil improvement and di- 
versification of crops. 

In return each farmer gets the 
privilege of swapping with his neigh- 
bor a few tons of corn stalks, a little 
nibbling at the frosted cotton plants, 
and a few dollar’s worth,of over-ripe 
crabgrass. If the custom works fair- 
ly, it is an exchange between neigh- 
bors, for A’s cows eat B’s stalks, 
while B’s cows tramp over A’s fields. 
Both men give up the privilege of 
protecting their own property against 
injury for the liberty, or license, of 
invading their neighbors’ fields. And 
now meager is the mess of pottage 
for which the birthright is bartered 
is witnessed in the half-starved con- 
dition of many of the cattle that 
roam the fields in winter. 

In a later article mention will be 
made of other means of growing 
good crops of cotton on land infected 
with cotton wilt. 


It has been charged that South- 
ern farmers are careless. It may be 
true in some things, but in one thing 
too many of them stand first among 
the farmers of the world—they never 
fail to raise a crop of weed and grass 
seed large enough to seed their own 
fields and their neighbors’.—Dr. S. 
A. Knapp. 





- 


Please don’t ever stop this paper, 
for it is the best farm paper in the 
world for the South.—W. H. Hager, 
Huntersville, N. C. 


SEED OATS 


I have the Famous Wood’s Improved 
Bancroft Oats for sale. Guaranteed to 
outyield all others. 100 bu. per acre easily 
made on ordinary upland. Once planted, 
always planted. Price $1.00 per bushel. 


Write today. 
Jas. B. Wood, - - Brooks, Ga. 
SEED WHEAT 


Improved Bearded Fulcaster Seed Wheat, re- 
cleaned and sacked, f. o. b Statesville, N. C. Price 
$1.60 per bu. 

IREDELL TEST FARM, - Statesville, N. C. 


SEED OATS 


Genuine Bancroft Rust-proof. Free 
from smut, unmixed with other varieties. 
All seed recleaned before shipping. 85 
cents bu., f. 0. b. Omaha. 50 bu. and 
over, 80 cents. 


E. W. CHILDS, Omaha, Ga. 





“““ NIGHT LETTER 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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5 PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 
4 Raleigh, 


is Pe OE 


A TEN THOUSAND DOLLAR ORDER FOR CRADDOCK SHOES 
We have 
pairs of Craddock shoes from one dealer and we believe that 
the direct result of advertising. 


DUE TO ADVERTISING. 


2,772 
this order is 
in your next issue? 





CRADDOCK-TERRY 


Lynchburg, Va., Oct. 4, 1910. 


just received an oxder for 


Will you mention this 
COMPANY. 


(7) 785 


Leap’s Prolific Wheat 


The Most Prolific and Best of Milling Wheats 





Yields reported from 


five to fifty-two bushels per acre. 


our customers from twenty- 
When grown side 


by side with other kinds this splendid beardless wheat 
yielded from five to eighteen bushels more per acre on 
same land and under same conditions as other stand- 


ard wheats. 
Wherever grown it is 


superseding all other kinds 


and it should be sown universally by wheat growers 


everywhere. 


Write for price and “Wood's Crop Special” 
which contains new and valuable article, “How to grow 


big crops of wheat.” 


T. VW.Wood & Sons, 


Seedsmen, - 


Richmond, Va. 





We are headquarters for Farm Seeds, Grass and Clover Seeds, Winter 
Vetches, Dwarf Essex Rape, Seed Wheat, Oats, Rye, Barley, etc. 


Descriptive Fall Catalog mailed free on request. 














Seed Oats For Sale 


2,000 bu. finest Appler Seed Oats, 
“‘the best for the South,’’ grown 
from only the heaviest selected seed, 
and threshed pure, clean, and heavy 
for planting. Price, unstained, $1.00; 
stained, but sound by actual test, 
80c per bu., f. o. b., cash with order. 
Scientifically selected cotton and 
corn seed later. 


WANNAMAKER & SONS, 
‘Modern Seed Farm,” 

St. Matthews, - South Carolina. 

Pure seed, free from barley and cockle. Cele- 

brated Appler Oats $1.00 bu.: 10 bus. and over, 90 

cts. bushel. Big White Wheat, $1.50 per bu. All 


grown on Pinehurst Farm. 
W. H. BULLARD, - 























Pure Appler Seed Oats, Carolina grown, 
$1.00 per bushel f. 0. b. Elm City. Order 
at once from 


J.T. SHARP, Raleigh, N.C. 


Pure Appler Oats For Sale 


These oats are from seed originally obtained 
from the experiment station, and are pure. They 
are refanned and free from small oats, short 
straw and obnoxiousseed. By permission I refer to 
Col. R. é Redding. One dollar per bushel, f. o. b. 

a: 


J.H. WALKER, - - . 














Griffin, Ga. 
Seed Rye For Sale 
Eastern Carolina Seed Rye, Crimson Clover, 
Vetch, Winter Oats, Rape, Bulbs, etc. 
Z.M, L.JEFFREYS, - - Goldsboro, N.C, 


RECLEANED APPLER SEED OATS 
FOR SALE 
80c. per bushel. Address 
COLYARTON FARM, Lyerly, Ga. 
Arctic Grass Grgst tg, bey soa Wintes rating, 


a bu.; 10 bu. at 90¢; 25 at 75c. Sow in Fall. Will 
not drown or freeze out. Circular with order. Buy 





SEED WHEAT 


Splendid dard varieties now ready for ship- 
is Prolific, Leeks Prolific, Fulcastor, 


lina. AlsoN.C. 
Appler, Burt and Sensation Oats. 
Prices on application. 


HIGKORY SEED GOMP’Y. 


HICKORY, N. C. 


SEED OATS FOR SALE 


EXTRA FINE, VERY HEAVY, ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Appler, $1.00 per bushel; Has- 
ting’s one hundred bushel Oats, 
fine, $1.25 per bushel; Winter 
Turf or Grazing Oats, $1.00 
per bushel. Old reliable Geor- 
gia Purple Straw Seed Wheat 
and Bearded Fulcaster Wheat 
$1.75 per bushel. 

All seed pure—no Johnson 
grass or other obnoxious weed 
seed in them. 

Cleveland Big Ball, Cook’s 
Improved, Broadwell and Bank 
Account Cotton Seed soon 














ady. 
Send all orders to 


R. D. TATUM, Fair View Farm 
PALMETTO, GA. 


SEED WHEAT AND OATS FOR SALE 


Pure Purple Straw Seed Wheat $1.90 per bu., 10 
bu. and over $1.75. Appler Oats $1.00 per bu., 10 
bu. and over 90 cents. Wheat in 2 bu. and Oats in 
5 bu. sacks. All recleaned and graded in Chatham 
mill. F. O, B. Marietta, cash with order. 

‘ I he ay to buy Whipporwill peas (Improved pre- 
erred. 


John P. Cheney, - - Marietta, Ga. 


Genuine Appler Oats 


Thoroughly cleaned, new crop App'er Oats, 31 
per bushel, f. o. b. Griffin, Ga. Remit by Express 
or Post Office money order. 


Address 




















Experiment, Ga. 


Proven by experi- 
ment stations to be 


Georgia Experiment Station, - - 
the best for the 
South; rust-proof ; 


Appler Oats se." 


Clean, pure seed, 85 cents per bushel f. o. b 
Wakulla, N.C. G. McLEAN, 








KEEP YOUR L 


THIS WINTER 


AND COVERED 





25 Ibs. $3.00; 50 Ibs. 


Hairy or Winter Vetch is One of the Best Cover Crops 


It is a legume, is hardy, and makes hay of the finest quality. May 
be sown alone, 40 to 60 pounds per acre, or with oats or wheat, 20 
pounds of Vetch to one bushel of grain, 

Land left bare during the winter is getting poorer ; land growing 
Vetch is getting richer. Let us tell you why. 


$5.00; 100 Ibs. $8.00 








SQUARE-DEAL SEED FARM, - Concord, Tenn. 














y « | Pianos @ Organs 
NEES Buy At. Lowest. Factory Price 


Two Year’s Credit—One Year’s Free Trial 
ornish Pianos and Organs are sold to you only direct from the factory by the 

- maker at lowest factory price. Three gen- 
erations and over 50 years in business stand 
back of the Cornish Plan. Nowhere else 
can you buy a high grade instrument on this plan, 























No Money In Advance 
Use any Cornish Instrument 80 Days Free, then if 
satisfactory start paymient—uall the eredit needed 
—on terms of your own choice, with the understanding 


ia that if not satisfactory any time within a year it may 
be returned and your money refunded witli 6 per cent 
interest. Cornish instruments are GUARANTEED 
FOR LIFE, have the sweetest tone and last longest. 
We pay freight if desired. 
Save One-Half 

Write today for the wonderful new Cornish Book, tell- 
ing how we do without dealers save you 
money and why only the Cornish instram@its are good 
enough for you. Also Reference Book of 5000 
recent purchasers end copy of our Bond of In- 


CORNISH € Washington, New Jersey 
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HEN Uncle Sam puts his 0 K on anything it stands for 
current value and superior worth; good as‘he coin of the 
realm. Itisso with Snowdrift Hogless Lard. 

Every can is U.S. Inspected and Passed and is so labeled. 

Don’t buy unless you see it on the can. Snowdrift 

Hogless Lard is the best shortening known for superior 

and beautiful results in cooking, and healthful benelits upon foods 
and their digestion, Sold by leading grocers. 


THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL CO. 
New York New Orleans Savannah 





Learn How $10 Will Put a 
$400 Cabinet Grand Piano 

Into Your Home at Once, and 
How You Save $103 on its Cost 


O-. «4 fig ade ood t “ A 




























All the facts about this great opportunity are fully given in 
the free book which we will gladly send you. 

It tells how we sell a $400, Cabinet Grand Piano for $297. 

It tells how we give a course of music lessons, a hand- 
some piano scarf and a stool all free—besides the-saving 
of $103. It also tells our plan of free life insurance 
that goes with every piano. 


We can’t tell the whole story here, but we do give all the ; Now 
facts in our handsome free book—the book that we will is the 
send you as soon as you fill outand mail us the coupon time to get 
in the corner of this adv ertisement. : 

: : H Vz yo 

Every statement in this hook which we are h that P ek i 
going to send you is backed by a house with ave Wanted 0 


much. Think of the 
pleasure you and your 
family will get out of it 
during the long winter even- 
ings. And a ten dollar bill will 
place it in at once—a $400 Cab- 
inet Grand Piano—a truly hand- 
some instrument of beautiful and en- 


a 40-year record of honest dealing and their 
resources of the quarter of a million 
dollars. It's an opportunity you 
shouldn't miss. 

So, fill out the coupon—or 
put the information on a 
post card —and 
mail it to us 
to-day. 












ines during tone. Write for the book to- 

S. _ ao day. It tells how tbe Ludden & Bates 

be ts ” Piano Club is saving thousands of 
Powers ay s dollars for piano buyers. 


Send me your piano 
SS a LUDDEN & BATES, 


method of saving $103 on a 


Piano. Southern Music House, 














PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAgZps 


re 


THE HOME CIRCLE. | 


AN AMERICAN IDYL. 


HEN ’neath my 
W roof-tree 
Just you and I alone 


Are sitting cozy-cornered, 

And you are all my own; 

And every outer tumult, 

Its heavy accent dulled, 

Has surged away in distance, 

As though a storm had lulled— 

















sheltered When back from outward traye} 
I come at twilight gloom, 

And scare the cobweb fancies 
That hover through the roon— 

Those fancies which unsummoned 
From filmy corners file, 

Too finely webbed and subtile 
To brave one sunny smile— 


Then shall our hearts together 
Pulse on in measured life; 
Home-sheltered from the weather, 
We'll kiss as man and wife, 


Then shall you, dear, draw closer, 
And, sheltered in my arms, 
Forget that outside people 


Know wrangles and alarms. A 
When silent years have fallen 


To numbered page on page, 
And you and I are sitting 

In the ingle-nook of age; 
And here and there are pauses 

That slacken life’s quick throp— 
The wheat of wisdom ripened, 

The joy caught through the go} 


When daily labors ended, 

I cease to seek renown, 

And gaze out o’er the meadows, 
Where the sun is slipping down; 
Or in a book I’m reading 

Some tale of long ago, 

How once in summer ages 


Men loved each other so— Then may our children’s children 


In every chamber roam; 

And their young voices bless us, 
When we old folks fare home, 
—C. R. Stapleton, in Youth’s (y 

panion. 


Then shall you o’er my shoulder 
Lean, bending like the rose, 
Your vivid eyes both tempting, 
Till doubly kissed they close. 





THE PROBLEMS SOME WOMEN HAVE TO SOLVE 


Two Letters Which Tell of the H ardships Women May Have to 
Endure Because of Men’s Thoug htlessness and Neglect—The Un- 
tidy Farmer and the Selfish Husband. 





By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


ECENTLY two letters have If I were to marry him, I would 
R oon to the Home Circle Editor always be ashamed of him. No 

that mirror with exceeding really well raised and refine 
sharpness certain country-life prob- woman could marry him if she 
lems as they affect women, and while knew him at home as he relly 
many of the griev- is. 


ances cited in “He is probably only oned 
these letters, to many. He is a college mana 
the indifferent should and does know bette, 


but excuses himself by sayilt 
“l’m a farmer.” But can’t fam 
ers be gentlemen? I think tj 
women and girls really try toi] 
ject refinement into the fam; 
home, but often with little su 
cess. I know all cases are it 
like the one I have noted, bit 
you know no woman can reall 
love a man she is ashamed i 
I have talked with a great mal 
girls on this subject and theyal 
agree that they prefer a le 
worthy man with good mannées 
who dresses well, to a substal 
tial man with bad table manne 
and a careless appearance, ands 
week-old beard. 

“We may be wrong, but itl 
only natural.’’ 


outsider, may ap- 
pear as clouds “no 
bigger than a 
man’s hand,” yet 
the conditions as 
portrayed by these 
women deserve 
the most careful 
and prayerful perusal by every farm 
husband, father, brother and son, for 
upon the trivial incidents and worries 
are built up oftentimes the soul-de- 
stroying annoyances and heart-aches 
that bring misery and failure to so 
many present-day homes. 


I. 


The first letter is from a young 
lady in Louisiana: 

“The careless ways of men 
who live in the country is the 
main reason the girls and wom- 
en dislike the farm. I am very 
fond of a man who is a farmer, 
but I cannot marry him. In 





MRS. STEVENS. 


From her infancy a girl is tra 
to fastidious taste. Her baby dt 
acquire an extra frill because sl 
a girl baby. Throughout her® 
hood and girlhood daintiness of! 


some ways he has beautiful ner and of appearance is the ke 
manners, but he stirs his coffee in her rearing. With _lessoll 
as though he was working a ma- cleanliness, tastefulness and # 


chine, eats with his knife occa- 
sionally, taking all his mouth 
will hold, lifts up his plate to 
scrape it, keeps his elbows on 
the table and does many other 
uncouth things. He is quite 
handsome, but comes to town 
looking like a hobo. He rarely 
shaves oftener than once a week 


able manners instilled into her4 
birth, is it any wonder that a 
exquisite young woman should 
from this careless, unshavel, 
kempt young man who eveldet 
prides himself upon his strengt 
will, which, when analyzed, 18 # 
obstinacy. Our hero hopes to & 
himself for all his uncouthness 





Wage see 71 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Address. Ludden & Bates Pianos may also be inspected at our 

branch stores Savannah, Ga., and Jacksonville. 
Gmate R. F.D .. Florida. : 








and looks anything but neat. 
When dressed he compares fay- 
orably with other men. But when 
I see him with a _ week-old 
beard and dirty clothes in town 
(could stand it when he is at 
work), I think there is some- 
thing wrong in his breeding, 
and that I have very bad taste 
to be at all attracted by him. 


“T’m a farmer.” 

The farmer’s lack of pride i 
appearance—like the lack of pridé 
the profession of farming—is lal 
responsible for the unrest amozg® 
young people upon our farms. 
not mean to say that a farmé 
or should be a fop or dandy. 
at his work, he may make 4 
as comfortable ag possible, 
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daily bath, a shave and clean clothes 
when the day’s work is done are pos- 
sible to the farmer of average means 
and prosperity. i 

In the last words of this young 
girl’s letter there is a dangerous note. 
A well-dressed roue is always at- 
tractive, not because girls prefer a 
wicked, vicious man, but because the 
outward man represents the things 
toward which all her training has 
been directed. The good, upright 
young man hopes to win because of 
his uprightness. It is hard to recog- 
nize virtues that are encased in ‘a 
week old beard,” soiled linen and 
untidy outer garments. 

Just one word to our young girl 
readers before I take up the second 
letter: Have your ideals and strive 
for them, but consider well before 
you choose “the less worthy man,’’ 
whose outward appearance is his 
chief recommendation. 


Il. 


The other letter is the wail of a 
sentitive, refined, over-worked wife, 
who still longs and strives for the 
dainty, refining touches in the home. 

“A Home Circle writer says ; 
‘There is a vast difference in 
housekeeping and homemaking.’ 
My experience is that housekeep- 
ing is much easier than home- 
making. Suppose the home-mak- 
er has anywhere from 6 to 8 chil- 
dren to crowd around her table, 
and in addition to those children 
one or two hired hands, and per- 
haps a high-minded husband who 
feels his place of importance as 
ruler of his house. What if all 
these children dribbled their 
soup or gravy from the bowl to 
their plates, and when the hus- 
band drinks his milk or coffee, 
lets it drip from his beard on 
her white tablecloth three times 
a day? I wonder if she could be 
the cheerful mother she writes 
of when she has gone to the 
table, after doing a hard half- 
day’s work, besides getting din- 
ner for a dozen and caring for a 
baby. When she starts to clean 
off her table, everything is in a 
muss, no matter how neatly she 
tried to arrange her table or how 
attractive she has made the con- 
tents of her dishes. I expect 
she would soon do like a great 
many mothers and housekeepers 
do—turn the white cloths off 
for some pretty pattern of oil- 
cloth. It has been one of my 
greatest desires to have a nice, 
neat and airy dining-room, with 
pretty, neat furniture, nice table, 
silver and glassware, a neat car- 
pet that I could keep spotlessly 
clean, but alas! I have almost 
lost hope. 

“T have tried, oh, so hard, to 
have all my children polite at 
the table, but have missed it in 
some way. Perhaps I am at 
fault, but I hardly think so, al- 
together. I have nearly always 
one or more hands to cook for, 
and, of course, they must eat at 
our table. Some of them will 
come right from the barn to my 
back porch and clean the ma- 
nure and mud from their shoes, 
and often some of it will be left 
in the dining-room under the ta- 
ble or on the chair rungs. The 
Same way with mud and dirt 
from the fields. I don’t say that 
men can keep the dirt off their 
shoes while at work, but I do 
know that there are grass and 
sticks enough around most farm 
houses and barns to clean their 
shoes before they reach the 
house. How can a woman have 
will and heart to do her best, 
when such things happen every 
day? 

“Again, she says, the idea of 
keeping to our best at all times 
is the main factor in making an 





Says She: 
IS a long way ye’ve thraveled, 
i me thrue love, 
‘Tis a long thrip ye’ve made 
on the sea, 
For the sake av a shlip av a gurl 
F loike me, 
For a bit av a kiss 
No better than this— 
‘Tis a long road ye'’ve thraveled, 


THE MEETING. — 





Machree! 





Says He: 
’Twas a long way and lone way, 
Mavourneen, 
But it’s millions av miles, as He 
knows, 
That a hungerin’, wanderin’ sun- 
beam goes 
To be gettin’ a kiss 
No warmer than this 
From the lips av no sweeter a 
rose! 
—Arthur Stringer, in Success. 








ideal home. Oh, if we women 
could always be our best and 
look our best, instead of being 
fagged out by hard work every 
day of our lives, Sunday not ex- 
cepted! Farm women, as a rule, 
can’t do as their city sisters. Yes, 
the most of us would be so glad 
to look our best and ‘dress up,’ 
if we just had the time and mon- 
ey to do so on. Many farm 
wives must not use money for 
neat dresses and the like, no 
matter how hard they work to 
help, as help-meets: it must go 
into farm machinery to lighten 
farm labor, stock, lands, more 
acres of land to till, until the 
wife is worn out and wrinkled, 
and would rather rest herself, if 
she can, than to try to dress up. 
Instead of looking our best, 
many of us have to be continual- 
ly burdened with a big family, 
—always a wee one in her arms 
to be cared for. So we, as busy 
wives and mothers, have very 
little time to look our best, espe- 
cially when every turn is ours 
to perform. When I started out 
to keep house, my highest ambi- 
tion was to go clean and neat 
every day, keep my house scru- 
pulously clean, and try to be a 
good cook, but it is a hard row 
to hoe, to try to reach a man’s 
heart through his stomach. I 
have never succeeded in getting 
any farther than the bottom of 
my husband’s stomach.” 


This woman’s life is hard, first, be- 
cause the spirit of co-operation be- 
tween husband and wife is wanting. 
Successful marriage means, above 
everything else, a union of purpose, 
ambition, ideals, and sympathies. 

This mother of eight should not 
for a moment forget that rearing her 
children is her great life work, that 
fora few years, perhaps, the carpets 
and pretty dishes, the fine table linen 
and dainty fittings must give way in 
order that she may have the physical 
strength to be a mother—not merely 
a care-taker—for these little ones. 

Yes, the fine tablecloth may possi- 
bly have to give way to a pretty oil- 
cloth in order that she may have 
time to train the children to proper 
table manners. The oilcloth is sub- 
stituted, not that the children may 
have less care at the table, but that 
when accidents do happen the moth- 
er may still be sweet and serene in 
the consciousness that a damp cloth 
will efface all mistakes. 

In so large a family some members 
should have reached a helpful age. 
Not that we wish to burden young 
shoulders too severely; but lessons of 
helpfulness and “‘saving mother” can | 
not be too early instilled. 

Is this mother of eight using every 
effort to conserve her own strength? 
How about labor-saving equipment in 
the household? Are the good oil 
stove, steam cooker, fireless cooker, 
kitchen stool, gasoline iron, kitchen 
sink to be found in her kitchen? If 
not, why not? 

I met a farm woman not long since 
who complained bitterly of her hard 
lot. She was working in the old- 
fashioned way in an old-fashioned 
kitchen. I mentioned some of the ar- 
ticles made to lighten labor, and I 





found that, though a woman of intel- 
ligence, she did not know even of the 
existence of these labor-savers, yet 
books, bulletins and periodicals to- 
day are teeming with advertisements 
of these articles. 

Now we can not expect husbands 
to seek out our tools for us, pay for 
them and install them in our homes. 
Notwithstanding our writer’s asser- 
tion, I still believe a well fed man is 
a rather comfortable sort of person. 
Still, with a family of eight little ones 
whose diet must be carefully prepar- 
ed, I feel sure that I should, for a 
few years at least, give the ‘“high- 
minded’? husband an opportunity to 
indulge in ‘‘plain living and high 
thinking.’’ The hired help problem 
is one that every farm woman in the 
nation is struggling with at the pre- 
sent moment. Some farm women 
have succeeded in having the muddy, 
soiled shoes exchanged for clean ones 
before entering the dining-room. 

As I see the problem, the important 
consideration in this farm home and 
others of its kind is how to eliminate 
the unessentials, that the physical 
strength of the mother may be con- 
served, that she may give herself to 
the rearing of her children, which is 
her chief duty at the present moment. 





SOW PANSIES NOW FOR SPRING 
BLOOM. 


If you want to have pansies bloom- 
ing early next spring, you must sow 
the seed now. There is no other way 
unless you rely on cuttings, but that 
is troublesome. I have made a hob- 
by of growing pansies now for nearly 
forty years, and have tried every 
known strain and type, and I tell you 
that any one can grow pansies if he 
will. 

For one ounce of seed make a 
frame 12 feet long, 6 feet wide, and 
10 inches deep, and for every 1,000 
seeds allot a space of 3x3 feet. Se- 
lect a sunny position, provide good 
drainage, and make the surface of 
the seed bed 5 inches above the sur- 
rounding surface. Avoid fresh ma- 
nure, using new soil mixed with a 
rich compost. The very best is de- 
cayed turf from a sandy loam. Rake 
fine and level. Soak the bed with 
boiling water so as to kill all insects, 
worms, and weeds, allow the surface 
to dry, and rake over fine. 

Sow the seeds on the surface any 
time during this month. Cover them 
with sand to a depth of % inch, 
and dust over the surface of the sand 
4 ounces of powdered sulphur to 
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every 72 square feet, or % ounce for 
the 3x3 ft. space. The sulphur will 
prevent mildew during the five or 
six days of dark covering, and will | 
prevent the seedlings from damping 
off. Press lightly, and give the sur- 
face a light watering of cold water. 
Cover the bed, making it totally dark 
and water-proof, and do not water 
again until the seeds come up. 

In five or six days, or aS soon as 
the plants commence to _ break 
through the soil, remove the dark 
covering. Then cover the bed with 
two thicknesses of black cotton mos- 
quito netting, using poultry netting 
for support. This is done to make 
the bed insect proof, and to furnish 
shade; and, in case of heavy rain or 
hail, will protect the tender seed- 
lings. Water daily through the net- 
ting, but do not remove it until the 
seedlings are large enough to trans- 
plant—that is, from five to six weeks 
after sowing or as soon as they have 
made two perfect leaves. Transplant 
to rich soil, using well decayed ma- 
nure. Put the plants 4x4 inches for 
commercial purposes, for garden 
growth 6x6 inches and for exhibition 
blooms 8x8 inches. 

Pansies are perfectly hardy, and 
can be wintered in frames covered 
with cotton cloth on a poultry net- 
ting for support.—Garden Magazine. 





I enjoy your paper very much. I 
like the stand you take on advertis- 
ing.—R. L. Wall, Sandy Ridge, N. C. 


TRAPPER’S GUIDE 


i a | FREE 


Tells you when, where 
and howtotrap. Tells 
ou of Animal Baits 
hat are as important to 
atrapperastraps. Keveais 
trapping secrets and gives 
methods that will increase 
the catch of any old trapper 
and quickly make successful trap- 
pers of the inexperienced. 
Tells how to prepare skins and 
how togetthe most money for them. 
he book also contains the Game Laws of ail 
the States and Canada and gives other information 
worth many dollars to any trapper. It will be sent 
to you free if you write at once. 


F.C. TAYLOR & CO. 


GREATEST FUR HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
286 Fur Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


6% 6% 6% 

Real Estate First Mortgage Coupon 

Bonds of small or large denomina- 

O tion for sale. Prompt payment of 

rincipal and interest GUARAN- 

TEED by N. C. Trust Company 

with $125.000.00 cash capital. Loans re- 

present not ove one-half value first class, 

well located properties Especially desir- 

able for Trustees, Guardians and other conserva- 

tive investors. Redeemable upon demand of holder. 

Sound investment. Steady income. Writefor book- 
let and full description. . 

North Carolina Trust Company, - Greensboro, N. C. 


A. W. McAlister, Pres. R.C. Hood, Sec., & Mgr. 
Yo 6% 6% 
NORTH STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF KINSTON, N. C. 
Operates only in the two Carolinas 
and has more Carolina lives insured than 
any other Carolina company. 


Agents wanted where the company is 
not now represented. 


Christmas Post Cards Free 


Send me two 2c stamps and I'll send you 10 beautiful 
Christmas Cards and tell you about my big SURPRISE, 
E. T. MEREDITH, 214 Success Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 
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LIGHT-RUNNING 


SHEEN, 





The NEW HOME is the cheapest to buy, because of its Su- 
perior wearing qualities. é e, 
renewed at any time. Ball bearings ofsuperior quality. 21 


Before you purchase write us for information and Catalog No, 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 








TRADE MARK™ 
REGISTERED, 


No other 
like it. 

No other 
as good. 


Warranted for All Time 









All parts are interchangeable, can be 
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loes not mean that we will 
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you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer and it which 
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Weekly Circulation First Half of 1910... .97,230 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 80 cents. 
To induce new subscriptions, one new subscriber and one old 
| gubscriber may both get the paper one year for $1.50. 


TEN WEEK'S TRIAL ONLY TEN CENTS. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer and Gazette 
will be sent ten weeks on trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. 
Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 


Editorial Gleanings. 
SUBSCRIBER writes that the members of 
the Board of Supervisors of his county left 
the question of whether they should co- 
operate in the tick eradication work to a vote of 
the people, and at his polling place 118 votes 
were cast, 3 for eradication and 115 against. 
Such would be incredible if the facts did not com- 
pel us to recognize the actual conditions existing. 
After all that has been done, and the proof that 
tick eradication is practicable and profitable fur- 
nished a thousand times over, and in view of the 
fact that the State and National Governments 
would have spent several dollars in the county to 
every one put up by the county, how can such 
things be possible in a State capable of self-gov- 
ernment? Our correspondent gives the explana- 
tion. He says: ‘‘The man who held the tickets 
could neither read nor write, and talked high taxes 
to every one that voted.’”’ The explanation ig 
found in the one single word—-ignorance. Ignor- 
ance of the extent of the injury caused by the ticka 
and the ease with which they can be eradicated. 
Such things need not discourage those interested 
in the progress of our land, nor those engaged 
in the tick eradication work. The tick is doom- 
ed, and will be eradicated everywhere that intelli- 
gence and the reading habit prevail. Those in 
charge of this tick eradication work should not, 
however, allow the question to go to the vote of 
the people until the public has been instructed by 
a campaign of education in the county. 


























The more England investigates the patent med- 
{cine fraud—which is the same thing in America 
as in England, except that it is worse here—the 
more shameful does the whole traffic become. 
There are many reports of death after death 
where the persons could have been saved by early 
medical treatment, but depended instead on the 
worthless concoctions prepared by these consci- 
enceless frauds. The “indigestion cure” fakirs 
} are the latest class of quacks who have had the 
light turned on them, and an expert contributor 
to the London Spectator says on this subject: 
“Indigestion, pain or discomfort at some 
part of the alimentary canal, is merely a 
symptom, not a distinct disease. It may in- 
dictate merely slight. functional disturbance, 
or may be a sign of organic or malignant dis- 
ease. Cases of the more serious kind are al- 









ways to be found in hospitals, and inquiry al- 

ways discloses the fact that many of them 

have been dosing themselves with quack 
medicines until, their malady having assumed 

a serious or mértal phase, they have been 

compelled to seek relief in a hospital. With- 

in the past few years in our local cottage hos- 

pital I, as a visiting member of the commit- 

tee, have come across a number of cases of 
gastric ulcer in young women, and in most 
instances have elicited the fact that they had 
been dosing themselves with one or other 
of the most advertised indigestion cures, the 
sole potent ingredient of which is aloes, 

One case ended fatally; the life might have 

been saved by an early diagnosis and scien- 

tific treatment.’ I could fill pages of your 
space with similar illustrations, and more 
pages with reports of inquests fully establish- 
ing my statements.” 

of 

“The Old South,’ said a speaker in a recent 
address, ‘‘honored a man for what he was; let us 
be careful that the New South does not judge a 
man merely for what he does, making achieve- 
ment rather than character its criterion.” The 
speaker was right in spirit, but must we not also 
remember that the best evidence of what a man is 
must be found in what he does; that ‘‘by their 
fruits, we shall know them’; and that in every- 
day character as well as in Christian growth, faith 
without works is dead? A long time ago, Lord 
Bacon observed that ‘‘good thoughts are little bet- 
ter than good dreams, except they be put in act’’; 
and it is our hope that the New South, while abat- 
ing not one jot or tittle its reverence for charac- 
ter will insist that this character must translate 
itself into some form of helpful industry, and that 
a man must not only have good will toward his 
fellows, but must work out that good will in some 
form of fruitful endeavor. 

& 

No matter how many small-fry lawyers may op- 
pose it (the big lawyers recognize its value), the 
Torrens system of registering land titles is bound 
tu come sooner or later. The idea is so simple 
and the benefits so self-evident that when the peo- 
ple once learn about it they won’t be fooled or 
scared away from it. As the Wadesboro Anson- 
ian says: “If the next Legislature would make 
the Torrens system of land registration the law 
in this State, it could afford to then adjourn, con- 
fident that its name would go down with the im- 
mortals.” 

& 

To find the best in farm life we must not only 
increase farming profits, but there must be a 
keener appreciation of the joys of living near to 
nature, and a greater regard for the beauty and 
the culture that we may find only in a study of 
such things as we have just suggested. In an 
age too much given to hurry and materialism 
there is especial need that we shall remember 
the admonition of the Master and take time to 
“consider the lilies, how they grow.” 

we 

Some special tax on automobiles for the benefit 
of the road fund ought to be levied in every 
Southern State. The precedent has been set by Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s special tax on automobiles in 
England, though the tax there is simply a general 
tax levied on the ground that they are a luxury. 
HHow would it do to have a special road tax of 
three per cent on the value of automobiles? 

a 


Some boy in our Corn-Growing Contest is going 


to miss getting a prize just because he has not 


filled out his report blank properly. The blanks 
must be filled out—not half way, but completely— 
and in every case the certificate must be properly 
signed up by two reliable men. The boy who 
will not take the trouble to fill out his report 
blanks can scarcely hope to get a prize. 


& 
In writing this paper, or in sending remittances 


in any form do not address individual members 
of the office staff. Make all checks and money 
orders payable to The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette, and address all letters the same. ; 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


Making the South the Healthiest 
Portion of America. 


HAT IMPROVED methods of sanitation 

will accomplish was stringly shown by 

Caspar Whitney in a recent issue of Col- 
lier’s Weekly. Writing of Cuba, once fever- 
stricken and an object of fear for all who valued 
their lives, he showed that its present death-rate 
of 12.6 per thousand is lower than that of the 
Tnited States or any European country, the aver- 
age death-rate in the United States being 30 per 
cent higher, or 16.2 per thousand. All of which 
goes to show that by keeping up the fight against 
our great preventable diseases—tuberculosis, ma- 
laria, typhoid, and hookworm disease—we could 
make our own Southern States, which are more 
advantageously situated than Cuba, not only as 
healthful as any other section of the United 
States, but very much more healthful than any 
other section. In a recent address in the House 
of Representatives, Congressman Ransdell, of 
Louisiana, speaking of the health of the South, 
was interrupted by Congressman Goulden, who 
pointed out that whereas twenty-five years ago 
insurance companies objected to risks in Southern 
cities, there is now no discrimination whatever 
against the South. 

The simple truth is, as Surgeon-Gemeral Wy- 
man of the United States Public Health and Ma- 
rine Service declared to the Southern Commercial 
Congress, that while neglect of sanitary precau- 
tions may be more hurtful in the South than else- 
where, the general observance of health rules will 
accomplish even more here than elsewhere. 


“The South is a goodly land,” Dr. Wyman 
said: “It is not only a good place for man, 
but it is a good place for all living things, and 
unfortunately some of these living things, for 
example, the germs of yellow fever and ma- 
laria and the hookworm, are the enemies of 
man. Man cannot occupy any country un- 
contested by the germs ef disease, and this 
is particularly true in countries like the 
South, where sunshine and mild weather fa- 
vor all forms of life, both good and bad.~ 
Here sanitation comes in.’’ 


And Dr. Wyman went on to particularize: 


“Such diseases as malaria and typhoid 
fever are subject to the same causative agen- 
cies in the South as prevail elsewhere, and 
as to tuberculosis, the climate is favorable in 
that it freely permits and encourages life in 
the open air. With regard to this and other 
diseases, the conditions seem more favorable 
than in colder localities where people are 
prone to shut themselves up with the dis- 
ease. As to hookworm disease—due largely 
to soil pollution—the conditions favoring its 
spread can obviously be readily removed. 
And in fact, all of the important infectious 
diseases that are found in the South are sub- 
ject to man’s will if man only will. This 
may be said, it is true, of all portions of the 
country, but it is particularly true of the 
South. 

“With its salubrious climate, ome may 
settle in any of our Southern States, and by 
observing for himself and his family the 
sanitary laws and principles now so well 
understood, he will be under as favorable 
conditions for health and length of life as he 
could be anywhere. But if he ignores sanita- 
tion in his environment, he is subject to the 
incidents of disease, just as the same neglect 
will produce the same result in the North. 
And he will likewise be subject to such inci- 
dents if, instead of sanitary vigilance, he 
adopts what has wrought the physical ruin 
of so many in semi-tropical or tropical coun- 
tries, the intemperate use of alcoholic liquor. 
But the South has recently entered upon a 
vigorous warfare against the intemperate use 
of alcohol. It is waging an apparently suc- 
cessful contest, which must in time have its 
favoring influence on the Physical welfare. 
And this, together with ¥mproving sanitary 
conditions and beneficent climate, will make 
of the South a territory unexcelled in all that 
pertains to health and vigor in man.” 


We can’t afford to let the Cubans beat us. If 
they have redueed their death-rate to 12.6 per 
thousand as against 16.2 fer the Wnited States as 
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| aie, then we in the South ought to do better 

i But to do this we must recognize the fact 

a lect of sanitary precautions is really more 
re ofl the South than elsewhere, and we must 
iy lJearn and practice individually the best 
. 6 principles of hygiene, sanitation, and tem- 
a but we must double the appropriations 
athe moral support given our State, county and 


punicipal health officers. 





Getting Full Value Out of the Fruit 
Crop. 


spiring story Mr. W. D. Troutman tells on 

page seventeen this week. It enables one to 
gee the long rows of pear trees bending under 
their loads of fruit, the cellar shelves crowded 
with golden Kieffers, the long lines of eans filled 
with good things, the three little “‘towheads” 
pusily munching away at the big pears; and it 
makes him wish for an orchard of his own. 

Against this picture, however, let us put an- 

| other. The Fitzgerald, Ga., Enterprise says that 

in the orchards about that place “hundreds Oo 
pushels of pears are being left to rot on the 
trees. Not even fed to the hogs.” 

Such waste as this is always distressing to tha 
economical man, and doubly so when he remem 
bers how many people there are who would be 
glad to get those pears, who never get fruit 
enough. 

Because of its perishable nature, the marketing 
ot fruit and truck is a hard problem; and it is be- 
cause they have felt, more than the men who grow 
corn or cotton or live stock, the need of co-oper 
ative effert that the greatest progress along the 
lines of judicious marketing has been made by as- 
sociations of fruit and truck growers. Some man, 
or body of men, will yet work out a Nation-wide 
system of distribution for these perishable prod~ 
ucts—and win the gratitude of the whole country 
in doing it. There has never been enough fruit. 
to go around, even in the years when the fruit- 
growing sections have almost given their crops 
away, or seen a large part of them go to waste 
The trouble is, that the machinery for distribution 
has not yet been perfected. 

We would urge fruit growers everywhere to 
organize co-operative marketing associations and 
thus prevent as much of this great loss as possi- 
ble While doing this, they should also give atten- 
tin to the advice given the Fitzgerald pear 
stowers by the Enterprise: 


T° us, THAT is a very interesting and in- 


“A quart jar of pear preserves is worth 
a half-dollar in any family cupboard and 
sells for that much in the market. Indus- 
trious housewives, get busy.” " 


There are too many ways of saving fruit to al- 
low much of it to spoil. 





Are We Hitting or Missing You? 


OT LONG since the editor was taken to task 


for not advocating more scientific and ad- 

vanced methods of seed corn bredeing and 
Seleetion—the ear to the row planting in the seed 
Patch and de-tasseling. We replied that we ap- 
Proved of these advanced practices, but we were 
Writing for a large class, most of whom were still 
in their A B C’s of agricultural education, and 
that we must devote most of our space to the 
Majority. The fellows who will practice these 
Methods will get along without any help from us, 
®xcept as we may be able to occasionally throw 
out an idea to our more advanced pupils. 

But now come two or three others who say we 
are shooting clear over the heads of our readers; 
that our teaching is too complex and advanced, 
and far beyond the grade of our readers. 

We spend a third of our time among the farm 
es. We get out among them and know their 
Conditions and their problems. We aim to make 
Cur paper a little in advance of their conditions, 





ideas and methods. 
to our readers by giving them information and ad- 


We can only be of service 


vising methods 
have. 


in advance of those they now 
In order to be helpful to the greatest num- 
ber, we are certain to have to take a position too 
far in advance of some and behind the standard 
desired by a few others; but we do not want to 
shoot over the heads of the main army of agri- 
cultural workers, and we are convinced that in 
the main we are not doing it. We beg our read- 
ers, however, to keep us in order. We don’t care 
for general criticisms, that we are over- or under- 
shooting the mark, but we do want our readers 
to point out to us specific or definite instances, 
whenever we fail to make anything plain and sim- 
ple enough for anyone to understand. Bring these 
matters home to the editors and contributors by 
pointing out the page and the paragraph that con- 
tains the offending matter. 

As to our ideals being too high, and the stand- 
ard we are holding up to Southern farmers being 
beyond the reach of many, we admit the fact. It 
is true, and intentionally true. We know that 
none do as well as they know, or as well as they 
aim, but the higher we aim the higher we shall 
reach. But no one thing intentionally gets into 
this paper, which our readers are advised to 


adopt, that is not being done by hundreds of far- 


mers under similar conditions. Many things are 


practicable and profitable, if we only tried a little 
harder to do them, which we now leave undone 
simply because of insufficient energy. 





. This Week and Next. 


E REGRET that Mr. Poe’s expected letter 

did not reach us in time for this issue, but 

we feel sure we shall have heard from him 
before next week, and as his letters deal more and 
more with foreign countries and strange peoples 
and customs, they may be expected to become 
more and more interesting to those of us whose 
travels have been confined to our own land. 

The ‘“‘Things to Make on Rainy Days” which we 
had announced for this issue, is again crowded 
out; but we are going to print some of it next 
week, and then keep following up with things 
which the farmer can make or build for himself. 
A plan for a rat-proof corn crib is one of the 
things we expect to give in an early issue. 

We believe, however, that no reader who stud- 
ies the paper will complain of this issue. Mr. 
Pinchot speaks on the subject of water power de- 
velopment and utilization with the weight of au- 
thority, and this is a subject whose importance 
we are fust beginning to appreciate. The value of 
tile drainage is convincingly presented in the ex- 
periences of Professor Newman and Mr. French; 
Mr. Troutman’s story is one worth reading and 
heeding; the ‘‘Breeds of Cattle” article contains 
the sort of elementary instruction many farmers 
most need; the two letters published on our Home 
Circle page, together with Mrs. Stevens’ comments 
on them, form a feature no farmer or farmer’s 
wife and afford to miss; Professor Duggar’s arti- 
cle on blackroot will be followed next week by 
one on the varieties of cotton immune to this dis- 
ease; tobacco growers will be interested in the 
seed grading device shown on page eighteen; the 
“Fail Care of the Pullets’” will interest every 
youltry raiser; while the splendid array of adver- 
tisements—especially those of our own readers 
who have good live stock, poultry or seeds for 
sale—will repay careful study. , 

Next week we shall have more drainage talk; 
editorial comment on Mrs. Stevens’ article this 
week; a list of the best magazines and household 
papers, following up the suggestions made in our 
“$500 More a Year” article this week; No. 4 of 
our “Farmer Boy’s Problem” talks; an article on 
feeding the colt, and the usual timely talks on 


the lines of farm work that are most pressing 
at the time. 





A Thought for the Week. 


HE EASY nullification of laws by executive 
l officers is one of the greatest evils of our 

time. The officer does not take an oath to 
uphold public sentiment, but he does take an oath 
to uphold the law.—Hon. Joseph W. Folk. 
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“What's The News?” 


: G ENERAL INTEREST was taken in the New 


























York conventions last week, as much be- 

cause of the eminent men taking part in 
them as because of the political uncertainty in the 
Empire State this year. Mr. Roosevelt dominat- 
ed the Republican convention from start to finish. 
The candidate, Harry F. Stimson, was his per- 
sonal choice, and the whole party machinery is 
now virtually in his hands. The platform, how- 
ever, was remarkably conservative, and on such 
vital Issues as that of direct nomination de- 
cidedly ambiguous. After Mayor Gaynor’s pos- 
itive refusal to be a candidate, State Chairman, 
John A. Dix, was made the Democratic nominee. 
The platform is more explicit on State issues than 
the Republican, but much of it is devoted to an 
attack on Mr. Roosevelt and the ‘“‘New National- 
ism.” It has been said that ‘“‘New Yorkers must 
have a boss,’’ and Chas. F. Murphy filled that 
place for the Democrats. The New York Post 
says that outside of the nominees for Governor, 


both tickets are notable chiefly for their weak- 
ness. 


* * *& 


Louisiana has certainly made wonderful educa- 
tional progress in the last dozen years according 
to a report just issued. In 1898 the school reve- 
nue was $1,000,000, now it is $5,000,000; then 
the school property was not considered of enough 
importance to justify a valuation, now it is worth 
$8,000,000; 2,800 white teachers were employed 
then for six months in the year, the men averag- 
ing $41 and the women $31 per month; now 5,000 
are employed for 8.2 months, and the men aver- 
age $75 and the women $51 per month. This is 
surely a splendid record. 

ese 

It is reported that Senator LaFollette expects 
to be a candidate for President on an insurgent 
platform, but the present state of his health 
makes it very unlikely. Senator Tillman is also 
seriously ill, and it is not expected that he will 
ever again be able to take an active part in legis- 
lation. Both these men were regarded as freaks 
or cranks when they went to Washington, but 
both have established themselves in popular esti- 
mation as among the most faithful and efficient 
men in the Senate. 

* * * 

The plant of the New Orleans Times-Democrat 
was destroyed by fire last week; and on Friday 
night the Los Angeles Times building was blown 
up with dynamite. The Times owners place the 
blame on the labor unions with whom they have 
heen at war, but while over $100,000 has been 
offered for the criminals, there is yet no clue to 
their identity. 

zs. 2 & 

Investigations into the recent primary in the 
Second Congressional District of Virginia show a 
degree of corruption shocking 
Both sides, it seems, resorted to 
spicable methods in their efforts 
election, and the whole affair was 
Virginia and to the South. 

* * * 

One public official who is doing a really valu- 
able, if rather unpleasant, public service is Collec- 
tor of Revenue Loeb of the port of New York. 
Most people are just beginning to realize how 
much revenue the Government has been defrauded 
of by travelers returning from Europe. Wealthy 
women are the chief offenders. 

* ¢ & 


in the extreme. 
the most de- 
to carry the 


a disgrace to 


Two or three vessels carrying passengers from 
Italy have been detained in quarantine at New 
York for fear they had cholera on board. The 
disease seems to be scattered all through eastern 
and central Europe. 

* * * 

The Vanderbilt auto races at Flushing, Long 
Island, last week resulted in four men killed and 
twenty injured. The madness of the speed fiends 
was never more strikingly demonstrated. 

se 

Napoleon B. Broward, ex-Governor and Senator- 
elect from Florida, is dead. He was one of the 
most promising of the South’s new political lead- 
ers. * * * 

China is reported to be in a state of turmoil 


again, and a repetition of the Boxer outbreaks is 
feared. 


see 
The Government has dropped 
of Governor Haskell, of Oklahoma. 
* ok * 


its prosecution 


A Senate committee is now investigating the 
election of Lorimer, of [llinois, 





Another Bunch of 


Heifer aud Bull Calves 
Now For Sale 


Don’t delay in sending for Descriptive 
Price List, or 
chance in securing a 


BILTMORE JERSEY 
Address 


BILTMORE FARMS, Live Stock Dept., 
BILTMORE, N. C. 








Tennessee Herd of 
Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Fifty good spring Boars ready for immediate 
light service for sale at $25.00 each. Spring Gilts 
and bred Sows all sold. 


S. H. Stenbery & Sons, - - 


Newport Tenn 
SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., - Charlotte, N.C. 


THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 











Lee's Premier 8rd. costing $1100.00. Boar and 
Sow Pigs by him and Sows and Gilts bred to him 


for saie 
Kewvistered Jersey Cattle. At head of herd Im- 
son of Stockwell who sold 


ported stockuell, Jr., 
at Cooper’s sale for #115600.00. 
Bull and Heifer Calves for sale. 


OAK GROVE STOCK FARM 


Offers for immediate shipment some choice 
Essex Mule Pigs. One fine Registered Boar. 
One fine Angus Bull. A few Southdown Rams. 
Several Collie Pups Some extra heavy Burt 
Oats. Also some FINE Rye. 


L. G. JONES, Box 60, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


Berkshire and Duroc Swine 


Bred and for sale. ae better bred than those 
I offer D L. FARRIOR, 
Raleigh, N CGC. Hillsboro Road, Near Fair Grounds. 


REGISTERED DUROO-JERSEYS. 
Fall Pigs, not akin, and Boars ready for service. 
R. W WATSON 
STERLING STOCK FARM, - _Petersburg, Va. 


Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


of correct type. Royally bred, rich, fine color, all 
pedigreed, any ageor sex. Bred Gilts and Sows 
a specialty. Write for prices, enclosing 2c stamp 
for reply. 


LA M. Whitaker & Co. - Mulberry, Tenn 
HARRIS HALL STOCK FARM 











Saag "“Gaele Bull Gaives for sale, dams testing 
6 and 7 per cent. butter fat. — and Gilts by 
grandson of Premier 
B. HARRIS, Proprietor. 
ffer To p- 
ANGUS CATTLE. Ve, cf toe, 


both sexes, choicely bred and good individuals. 
Call or write us your wants. Address 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 





Tae Kentucky Jack Farm 
We breed and raise the 
m th Kentucky Jacks. 


Buy from us and save the 
speculator’s profit. Write 
ay for prices on jacks, 
jennets and mules. A large 
ot to select from. i 
JOE, E. WRIGHT, JUNOTION OITY, Ky. 

Bennet a ig Rocky Mount, N. ©., 
M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman. 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 


























Eminent X at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present 
but have a few choice bulls and pull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve monthe. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N. C. 
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By Tait 


N OUR LAST article we indicated 
I that excellence in both dairy and 

beef production was seldom if 
ever seen in the same individual and 
that the differences in the accepted 
types of beef and dairy cattle indi- 
cated considerable alagonism  be- 
tween these two functions, or uses 
to which cattle are put. In this ar- 
ticle we wish to point out some of 
the marked differences between what 


-|are regarded as the best or approved 


types of beef and dairy cattle. Be- 
fore gajng farther it may be stated 
that the best test of dairy excellence 
is the production of milk and butter 
fat, but while many cows, having 
what is regarded as fairly good 
dairy form are not profitable dairy 
cows, yet it is rare that a really 
first-class dairy performer does not 
come very much nearer to the ap- 
proved dairy form than to the ac- 
cepted beef type. The nearer the 
beef or other meat producing ani- 
mal approaches the box shape, or a 
parallelogram in its, 


THE BREEDS OF CATTLE—II. 


Dairy and Beef Forms Contrasted—The Beef Animal Should Be 
Made Up of Boxes, The Dairy Animal of Wedges. 


Butler. 


its frame and especially to put on 
flesh along the back and in the hind 
quarters where the meat is most val- 
uable; whereas the dairy cow that 
puts her feed on her back is a cheat 
and a fraud. It is her business to 
convert feed into milk and a good 
dairy cow does this to such an ex- 
tent that she is usually thin and 
bony in appearance. A fat dairy 
cow, while she is giving milk is very 
rarely a good cow. She has no busi- 
ness to stay fat, for her duty is to 
use as little as practicable for herself 
and give the balance to the milk 
bucket. 

Figure 1 gives (1) the front view 
of the beef animal with the neck cut 
off at the shoulders, (2) the rear 
view, and (3) the side view... Note 
how nearly these forms fill the rec- 
tangular outlines about them. 

Figure 2, gives the same views of 
the dairy form and ‘it will be seen 
that they come far short of filling the 
box-like outlines. 





outlines, the more 
nearly it comes to the 
ideal. That is, the back 
and belly lines of the 
beef animal, when 
viewed from the sides, ~— 





straight and the same grams. 
distance apart at front and rear as it 
is possible to get them. Likewise 
carrying out the idea of the box 
shape, a straight edge, placed along 
the middle of the sides, should as 
nearly as possible touch all parts 
from shoulder to thigh and the 
shoulders should be as nearly the 
same thickness from side to side as 
the hind quarters as it is possible to 
obtain. In short, a smooth, full, box 
shape of body is the ideal beef type. 
No animal entirely reaches this ideal, 
but the nearer it is reached the bet- 
ter the beef form, other characters 
being equal. 

On the other hand the dairy form 
is one of edges and angles, the op- 
posite of the smooth 
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as 


should be as nearly pig, 1.—Outlines of ieee of Beef Cow as Compared with Parallelo- 
(From Soule, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture.) 


Taking a brief review of the beef 
and dairy types, starting at the head, 
the beef animal presents a larger, 
thicker and apparently shorter head. 
The dairy head is rather long, and, 
while a good large mouth and jaws 
are desirable, it is less massive and 
meaty than the beef type of head. 
In the neck there is a very marked 
contrast. A medium-short, thick 
neck is essential to good beef form, 
but a longer and much more slen- 
der neck generally goes with large 
dairy production and is therefore 
considered good dairy form. The 
dairy cow with the so-called ‘‘ewe 
neck” is not to be despised, even if 





full form of the bee! 
animal is the mos! 
prominent feature of! 
the general outlines 
The sharp. withers, 
prominent hip bones, 


\ 
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smooth outlines give one 


the dairy animal quite a different 
general appearance to the beef ani- 
mal. The duty of the beef animal 
is to convert feed into a covering for 


Mee oe MILLS 


; co 

: geared, strong, durable, eas: 
running and suitable for ‘all 

farm requirements. Grind ear 

corn and allsmall grains. Do 

your own grinding during odd 

_, hours and 


SAVE MONEY 


Every farmer should own 
a Victor Mill. It will soon pay 
for itself. Write for catalog. 
Variety of styles and sizes for 
Engine or Horse. We build the 
best Safety Steel Saw Machine. 


VICTOR FEED MILL CO. 
BOX 127 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


SCIENTIFIC SWEEP MILL 


Warranted to Pind ear corn in 
the shuck, and kafir corn in the 
brush. Only mill made that will 
do this kind of work right. Will 
also grind shelled corn, wheat, 
rye and other small grain. 


This No. 104 Mill is Especially 
Adapted to the Southern Farmers 


This mill is triple geared, has 
steel sweep WwW will not 
warp or break. Opens like a 
watch. Plates grind coarse or 
fine. We furnish free with each 
mill a heavy wood frame upon 
which the machine is mounted. 
Write for our new descriptive 
catalog. 24 styles and sizes. 


THE FOOS MFG. 0O0., Box 227 Spriugtichd, Ohio | 



















she is not a thing of beauty. The 
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and absence of full,Fic. 2.—Outlines of Shape of Dairy Cow as Compared with Parallelo- | of fancy breeding. Pigs, Boars and Gil 
(From Svule, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture ) 


beef animal should be broad and/| 


thick from side to side at the withers 
with a good thick covering of flesh 
over the shoulder bones; while the 
dairy cow should be sharp at the 





Fic. 3.—Neck of beef cattle; a, side view of cow’s 
neck; b, front view of fae ce, side view of bull's 
neck ; d, frunt view of sam 


(From Soule, U. S. iy of Agriculture.) 
withers and broad or thick at the 
base of the chest, giving a wedge 





shape. 








A prominent, straight back wa 
rather large middle or body 4 
correct form in the dairy cov, 
in the beef animal flesh should 





Fic. 4.—Neck of daiey cattle; a, side view ot q 
neck; b front view same; c, side view of # 
neck; d, front view of same. 

(From Soule, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture] 
so laid on each side of the back y 
as to completely mask it. 

Probably the greatest ‘differe 


HOGS AND SHEE 


Registered Poland China Hogs and Bred 
by first class Registered Shropshire Rams, 


T. E. Brown, - Murfreesboro, 1 


BERKSHIRES FOR § 


If you want Big Bone To 


address : 
OAK RIDGE STOCK FARM, CHAPEL HILL, 


Berkshire Pi 


of the best breeding ready to shiv. Buff 
ington, White and Barred Rock Chick 


White Oak Farm, Commerce, 


DUROC Jc RSEY BROOD SOW FUR 


with 9 Pigs 6 weeks" - Pedigree 7 
if want : 


Ps Os Boelte, 




















: News Fer ry, 


Duroc Hogs and Angus 
Calves For Sale 


Boars, all ages, and Sow Pigs and Shoats. C} 
four to eight months old. Write for rage 


NEWSTEAD FAR 


LESLIE D. KLINE, Mer., 
R. F. D. No. 5, - - Richmond, 
























Registered Guernsey Cattle 

Sale. Foundation Stock. 
S. W. Woodley. R. 2, Box 54, Creswell, 
One Registered Jersey Bull For 


Five months old, $25.00. Excellent pedigree 
splendidly marked. Indian Runner Ducks 
grown and ready for service. 


KEESEE BROOKING, oo Somerse' 


Choice Lot Registered B 
shire Pigs, Barred Plymo 
Rock «nd S. C. White 
pington Chickens For S 
A. J. CHEEK, - Henderson, N 


POLAND CHINA HOG 


fancy Poultry of different breeds 


A. F. Tuggle, - Brush Creek, T 


BERKSHIKE SOW PI 


FOR SALE 








We have for sale several gon 
Berkshire Sow Pigs about fom 
months «ld that we wiil sell for 
$10.‘ oeach including registration. 
These pigs are from the Pinehurst 
stock, and will make good breed 
£OWS. 





HILL CREST FARM, H. A. PAGE, J 


ABERDEEN, N. C. 














CHOICE BERKSHIRE PIGS FOR 


Out of Splendid Sows of best American 

imported Biltmore blood, and by grandson 
Lord bremier 50001 and Premier Longfel! 

68600, grand champion had at - ri 


World’s Fair. : : 
C. M. Thigpen, Conetu. 
“GRANDEE,” Registered French Coach 
lion For Sale id 
One of the handsomest and best tempered ! 
in the State of Virginia. 


C. H, Nolting, 
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are seen in the hind quarters. In 
the dairy cow the hip bones, the pin 
bones on each side of the tail-head 
and the croup should be prominent, 
with no suspicion of beefiness; while 
in the beef animal all the covering it 
is possible to get over the loins and 
hips is desirable. The thighs of the 
dairy cow as seen from the rear 
should be thin, giving ample space 
between them for a good udder; 
while in the beef animal the thicker 
and closer together the thighs are, 


OO 


HEART GIRTH oF Dairy Cow. HEART GiRTH oF BEEF COW. 


C)( 


Navet Pe nl Cow. 


/ 
FLANK GiRTH OF DAIRY Cow: FLANK GiRTHOF BEEF Com. 
FIc 5.—Girthsa of Beef and Dairy Cows. 
(From Soule, U S. Dept. of Agr.) 


filling up all the space possible, the 
better the form. 


NAVEL = TH OF BEEF C = 


reat! 


A side view of the hind quarters 
of the beef type presents a straight 
hind leg, with a full ham, both be- 
hind and at the flanks; whereas, the 
hind leg ef the dairy cow should be 
less straight, and decidedly cut in 








sons 








Fig. 6.— ne of — in Beef and Dairy 
(From Soule, U. s Devt. of Agr.) 


above the hocks and cut up at the 
flanks, giving what is called a ‘“‘cat 
ham.” 

In short, the beef type is one of 
plumpness, fulness or  fleshiness 
throughout, while the dairy form 
shows an absence of any tendency 
to lay on flesh and presents an ap- 
pearance of curves and angles. 








THE BASIS OF ENDURING PROSPERITY. 


Mr. 
Carolina Live Stock Associati 
Live Stock” on All Our Farms. 


By A. L. 


HE LIVE stock business has been 
T the rock on which men have 
builded great, enduring, soil- 
improving agricultural prosperity 
all over the world. The Sunny Home 
Farm banner was 
planted beside this 
rock in North Car- 
olina years ago 
when the rock was 
only a pebble, and 
it has been one of 
the writer’s great- 
‘est joys in life to 
see the business 
grow until now 
the pebble has be- 
come a good-sized stone, and it was 
with the greatest pride for my State 
that I sat in the Auditorium at Ral- 
eigh at the recent meeting of the 
North Carolina Live Stock and Dairy 
Association and heard the names of 
new members called faster than Sec- 
retary Conover could place them on 
the record. 

This is the thing the Sunny Home 
man has been watching, waiting, and 
working for, because he loves his 
State and is hoping for an abundant 
prosperity to come to the farming 
business of the section he owns as 
home. We are looking forward to 
the time when the bulk of the agri- 
cultural tand of our section will be 
cut up moderate-sized farms, 
worked by men owning them. Farms 
with painted buildings, clean fields, 
neat fences—farms where the labor 
will be directed by the minds of men 
who iove the rich, productive earth, 
so full of promise, and who will not 
let the present dollar cloud their 
minds until they lose sight of the 
great truth that a fertile soil is the 
basis of agricultural prosperity and 
the second greatest factor in an ag- 
ricultural State’s permanent wealth. 

I want to see our good farmers 
get out of the towns onto their farms 
and bend to the task of clearing up 
the country, building better roads, 
painting and otherwise improving the 
little country church among the trees, 
and let their example be an ever- 





A. L. FRENCH. 
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French Makes a Strong i’lea 


of the North 
“More and Better 


for Support 
on, and for 


French. 


present aid to the young men and 
women who are striving to bring 
into the rural communities an ever- 
increasing wealth of culture and 
learning. We must never allow the 
head work of the farm to blind our 
eyes to the duty we owe in a social 
way to the boys and girls that are 
growing to manhood and womanhood 
out in the country. 

Our farms are unique in this, that 
they are our centers of business and 
also our homes. This can be said of 
scarcely any other line of work to 
which men devote their lives. So 
as the farm is so intimately connect- 
ed with the home, how important is 
it that these farms should be places 
of beauty and the business conducted 
thereon be something in which every 
member of the family may have an 
interest. Do you know of anything 
that holds more interest for the boy 
and girl than beautiful animals? 
Bring the city boy and girl out to 
the farm for a visit, and what is it 
that attracts them more than the 
lambs and the sleek, fat calves? Did 
you ever see a boy who would not 
give a “big whoop’? when Mister Fat 
Pig came up out of the branch all 
covered with mud, carrying his tail 
curled in a knot, his sharp little eyes 
expressing the satisfaction he feels 
after taking his ‘‘tub’’? 

Men are the greatest factor that go 
to build agricultural wealth and to 
secure bright, energetic men to the 
farm, we must win the bright, push- 
ing boys over to the idea that there 
is more to the farming business than 
mere drudgery and dollar-getting. 
Live stock breeding and growing, 
which it is conceded requires the 
highest class of mental equipment, 
will appeal to our brightest farm boys 
as being a game worthy of their ef- 
fort; and when we get them to see 
that there is something on the farm 
that requires their every faculty in its 
mastery, the lure of the city will no 
longer appeal, and the future 
greatness of the rural South will be 
assured, because the place that the 
bright, cultured man and woman 


calls home will never be suffered to 
retrograde. 

The live stock associations of the 
Southeastern States are not, I think, 
expecting to accomplish things that, 
looked at from the surface, appear 
great, but are working slowly and 
surely to create a sentiment and dis- 
seminate information that will event- 
ually lead to the coming into South- 
eastern farms of millions of first- 
class farm animals with their profit- 
paying and soil-improving functions. 

As president of the North Carolina 
Association, I appeal to every live 
stock grower of the State to commu- 
nicate with Secretary J. A. Conover, 
of Raleigh, in regard to membership 
in the Association, to send us any 


idea bo may have as to how the live! 


stock idea may be the more rapidly 
spread over the State. And I want 
your own community to be your 
special field of labor. Let your farm 
be a center from which live stock 
ideas and information radiate every 
week in the year. ‘‘Today’”’ is the 
time to begin. 





A Bulletin on Hog Feeding. 

Every reader at all interested in 
hog raising should write to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Washington, D. 


C., for a copy of Farmers’ Bulletin | 


No..411,’’Feeding Hogs in the South.’” 
It is by Prof. Dan T. Gray, 
of the best qualified men in the South 


to write on this subject, and is full 
of information of direct practical 
value to every man who feeds a pig. 
Professor Gray has stressed in our 
necessity of pasture 
crops, and of more varied rations in 
the profitable feeding of hogs; and 
in this bulletin he treats the subject 
Write to-day for a 


columns the 


even more fully. 
copy. 


THE DATES ‘OF THE 50TH 


Will be Oct. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21. 22, "10 
Jublee Year—Home Coming of Carolinians. 


en and Boys. 


ing for Agriculture and Horticulture and 
other Improvements, 


Good Roads Day Wednesday Oct. 19th 
Latest Machinery from all over the Country 
Shown at work. 


Man and Woman-—six parachute leaps, 
three from «ach, and many other 
free attractions. 
$12,000.00 in Premiums 
railroads. 


makers. 


JO;EPH E. POGUE, Secretary, 


one 


GREAT STATE FAIR 


See the big Prizes in Corn and Cotton Contests for 


Ten thousand dollars on Reinfored Concrete Build- 


Sensational Ballooning— Two Balloons operated by 


Special trains and special round-trip rates on 
Midway lined with = shows and laugh- 


For Premium List and all information, apply to 


RALEIGH, - - - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 
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Reasons for Buy i ing a 
DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


De Laval separators save enongh 
over any gravity creaming of milk 
in butter-fat qual tv of cream, sweet 
-kimmilk, labor, time : Me trouble 
to pay for themiseives every six 
months. 

De Laval separator 





s save enough 
















over other separators in closer sepa- 
ration, runniny heavier ad smooth-j 
er cream, skimmi cool milk, 
greater capacity, casicr c'eaning, 
easier running and less repairs to 


pay for themselves every ‘year. 
Improved De Laval separators 

save enough over De Laval ma 

chines of five to twenty five years’ 










































ago in more ab:oluteiy y hoe 
separation under al iditions, 
greater capacity, easier running, 
and greater sim p! icity to pay tor 


themselves every two year, 

De Laval s parators are not only 
superiox to others but at same time 
cheapest in projmr.ion to actual 
capacity, and they last from fiveto 
ten times longer. 


These are the ms why the 
world’s experi-nced separator us- 
ers, including g8 per cent of all 


creamery men, use and endorse the 


De Laval! separa ors, 


The De. Laval Separator Co. 


165-167 BROADWAY 478-177 WILLIAM 6T. 


NEW YORK MONTREAL 

42 &. MADISON ST-+ 14 & 16 PRINCESSE BT. 
CHICAGO WINNIPEG 

DRUMM & SACRAMENTO STS 1016 WESTERN AVE. 
SEATTLE 





SAN FRANCISCO 


= A COMBINATION HULLER, 
The Victor Pea Huller thrashes 
Peas, Beans, Sorghum ffir 
Corn, Garden Seed, etc. Strong, 
easily operated and light in weight, 
joes nearly as much work as 
and heavier machines, 
, wheat {an and separator, Can be 
¢aken apart and set up again io 
minutes. Catale~ne free upon request. 





Write for 
Special 
Price 
No 
Side 
Draft 


Western*?low Attachment 
Greatly Improved—Patented 


Makes a SULKY PLOW oe any 
Walking Plow. 
Plowman rides, 
handles plow by 
levers and has ab- 
solute control how- 
ever hard the ground. 
Saves horses; fite right 
or left hand, wood or 
steel beam picws. New 
‘model has greatly im- 
| proved lever adjustment, 
| Simple to handle. 






















DEHORNING 
CLIPPER 


BEST DEHORNERS 





\ of a veterinarian. 
\)ers for them. If they do not sup 7 
write for catalog and prices of3 s 
Leavitt Mfg. Co., (Manufacturers) ~ 
No. 7 Griggs St., Urbana, Ills. 


ON EARTH They make quiet 

cattle always. 
\\ 15 years on the market. Invention 
Nora Ask hardware deal- 


Address oo 22 VICTOR PEA 
HULLER CO., Rome, Ga.” 


gave Galvanized Stock Tank 


A heavy, corrugated, gal- 
® vanized Stock Tank made of 
# special rust-resisting Pure 
Iron. Holds 10 Barrels. Will 
last a lifetime. $9.00 F.O.B. 
Atlanta. Ask for catalog p 


The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. Atlanta 
Corrugated culverts and well casing of same everlasting material, 


DEDERICK’S 
Hay Presses 


Always reliable. Wonderfully durable. 
Highest grade materials and workmanship. 
Latest improvements. Holds record for 
neat work, capacity and speed, even with 
limited power. Presses adapted to every 
kind of baling. Free catalogue describes 
entire line. —Send for it before you buy. 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 64 Tivo. St., Aeany, WY. 




























































Continuous Travel. 


Lightest, Strong- * 
est, Cheapest. 















THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are get- 
ting one that is honestly built and will bale 
smoothly, quickly and economically without break- 
ing down or getting out of order. We make thi< 
kind of Press—4 of them—The Hoyal, toval 
Junior, Keyal Economy and New Chicamauga. 
Write us today and let us prove to you that one of 
these is the one you should buy. 

CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., 
Department Y. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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PROGRESSIVE 





The Farmers’ Market Place 


Readers who have considerable numbers of 
live stock or peultry, considerable quantities 
of improved seed, or considerable areas of land, 
should use display ads in the proper depart- 
ments of our paper; but for the convenience of 
all who do not wish awl space, we will in- 

for our ssive Farmer and Ga- 
zette readers in this department and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word for one 
week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; three weeks, 
10 cents; four weeks; 18 cents; three months, 
40 cents; six months, 70 cents; one year, $1.25. 
. number or initial (including name 
and address) counted as a separate word. Send 
cash with order. If the rate seems high, - 
member it would cost $880 for postage alone 
send your ad by letter to each home to which 
we carry it at this low rate. Stam 
for amounts less than $1.00. 

















Bermuda Grass Roots forsale. L. L. Scroggs. 
Brasstown, N.C. 

Nice ogg at Dog for sale. J. N. Bynum, 
Farmville, N. 

Choice White Leghorn Cockerels $1 each. White 
Rock Poultry Farm, Carysb:ook, Va. 





Choice Single Comb White Leghorn Cockerels, 
$1.C0 each. A. T Aiken, Creedmoor, N.C. 

For Sale—S. C. “White Leghorn Cockerele, Wil- 
liamson strain. C. H. Lentz, Stony Point, N.C. 


Tobacco Planters—Splendid opportunities here. 
— Tullahoma Tobacco Works, Tallahoma, 
‘enn. 





One fine three years old registered Hereford 
a? sale. W. G. Clements, Morrisville, Wake 


Wanted—Middle aged lady to help do house- 
work. Send references. Mrs. Lizzie McLeod, 
Rowland, N.C. 


Wanted—50 head of Ewe Sheep. Must not be 
more than two years old. E. B. Kiser, R. 12 
Charlotte, N. C 


Wanted to buy direct from owner, farm and 
timber Jand. in a healthy country. F. D. Wilson, 
Chase City, Va. 


Wanted—Four-horse farm for 1911. Will either 
rent or accept managership. Address “‘R”’’ care 
Progressive Farmer 


Good, clean Seed Rye for sale in five and ten 
bushel lots, $1 per bushel, f. o. b. G. A. Tuttle, 
Route 5, Lenoir, N. C. 

Wan ted—To work good farm with team and feed 
furnished. house, with some advantages. 
Box 33, Battleboro, N. C. 








Farms. We sefi farms on commission. We have 
several Wake County far™s for sale. J. H. Flem- 
ing and Son, Raleigh, N. C 


White Wyandotte, Rose Comb, Cockerels for 
sale. extra nice, $1.50 each, sure to please. Will 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C 








For Sale—One Second-hand Heebner’s Two 
horse Level-tread-power. Not 25% worn. In work- 
ing order. W. R. Walters, Hester, N. C. 


~ For Sale—30 acres fine farming land on Lincoln- 
ton road 7 miles from Mooresville, N.C. For par- 
ticulars write S. E. Sloop, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 


For Sale. Fine Berkshire Pies, of excellent 
breeding, two months old, weighing 40 pounds, 
cheap. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 

For Sale—Duroc Pigs, service Boars, bred Gilts 
and some Berkshire Sows. Also a fine lot of 
pure bred fowls. Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 

Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry. One hun- 
dred pounds, sixty cents; five hundred, $2.50. 
Bresiauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, S. C. 

Nice, early-hatched Rose Comb Rhode Island 
Red Cockerels $1.0 each, three for $2.50. Few 
Pullets and Hens, same. C. E. Beavers, Apex, 


- 


For Sale. B. P. Rocks, S C. White Leghorns, 
Butter-cup Cockerels and Patlets Jersey Heifers 
—. Bull Calf (pure bred). J. G. Wertz, 

lem, V: 


North Florida lands for sale. Tracts containing 

— 10 to 1700 acres listed. Improved and unim- 

roved. Write for particulars. Mays & Carroll, 
Monticello, Fla. 


Vegetable Plants—Cabbage, Latense, Celery, 
Strawberry, now ready. All other plants and 
roots in their season. Price list free. Geo. M 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 











Registered Duroc-Jerseys for sale. Serviceable 
Boars and Gilts, with choice pigs, mated, good 
colors. Best breeding at reasonable prices. Write 
Claude Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn 


For Sale. Four farms in Pasquotank, Camden 
and Currituck Counties. On and near railroad. 
35 to 50 miles of Norfolk. Owner, but cannot 
superintend, reason for selling. W. E. Dunstan, 
Elizabeth City, N 


Up-to-date Bottling Plant for sale. We offer 
our Bottling Plant at a sacrifice to quick cash 
buyer. The plant is strictly up-to-date, with good 
supply of crates and bottles. Pepsi-Cola Bottling 
Works, Lynchburg, Va. 


Feed Cutters, Snappers and Shredders. Write 
for circalar of the Smalley combined machines, also 
Silo fillers, wood saws. root cutters and horse 
powers. A carload at factory prices. T.S. Morri- 
son. & Co., Asheville, N. C. 


eretitnl water front farm for sale with a nice 
body of timber, near Salisbury on the Eastern 
shore of Maryland; also grain, grass, poultry, 
truck, and fruit farm. For full particulars, ad- 
dress Samuel P. Woodcock, Salisbury, Md. 


North Carolina Herd Registered Duroc Jersey 
Swine. Descriptive circular gladly furnished. 
All pigs on hand sold. Orders booked future de- 
livery free, no shipments until next January. 
ei On. free. W. A. Thigpen, Conetoe, Edge- 


lee -\ 

















ieee One hundred thrifty farmers. 

not necessary; to occupy large or small 

on easy terms or cash; fertility of soil unsur- 

passed; soil easily cultivated and productive, gold- 

en‘ nity. For particulars, address W. J. 
Edwards, ‘ lent, Sylvester, Ga. 











PLOWHANDLE TALKS. 








WEEVILS IN CORN 


How to Kill Corn Weevils. 

Messrs. Editors: I would suggest 
that you call attention to our recent 
Bulletin, No. 203, entitled, ‘‘Corn 
Weevils and other Grain Insects.”’’ 
This bulletin will be sent to any of 
your subscribers who will care to 
request it. 

Carbon bisulphide is a good rem- 
edy for corn weevils, if used under 
proper conditions—that is, in corn 
bins or boxes which are practically 
air-tight and using about 5 pounds 
to each 1,000 cubic feet of space. 
The fumigation should be made dur- 
ing warm weather or at least when 
the temperature is above 70. Recent 
experiments have shown that fumi- 
gation with carbon bisulphide at a 
low temperature is seldom success- 
ful. R. I. SMITH. 

N. C. Experiment Station. 


AND PEAS. 


Weevils in Cowpeas. 

We will be very much obliged 
to you if you will send us a 
recipe to prevent weevils from 
destroying cowpeas left over 
until next spring. F. M. S. 


Editorial Answer: Place the cow- 
peas in a tight box or barrel and ar- 
range a tight cover for it. Then 
place a saucer on the top of the. peas 
and fill it with bisulphide of carbon 
and put on the cover. Keep covered 
for at least 24 hours and when un- 
covered avoid having a lighted lamp, 
matches or other fire around. If 
this does not kill all the weevils, re- 
peat the treatment. 





PRIZES FOR NORTH CAROLINA 
BOYS. 

Messrs. Editors:—The following 
premiums are offered by the State 
‘air authorities for boys exhibiting 
at the Fair, October 17-22. All ex- 
hibits should be in by October 15th. 


Corn Contest, 


Most prolific and best exhibit, any 
variety, to consist of twenty ears of 
cern, accompanied with stalks, ears 


attached, made by a boy under 18 
years of age Aug. 1, 1910: First pre- 
mium, $100; second premium, $50; 
third premium, $25 


Jotton Contest. 


Most prolific and best exhibit, any 
variety, to consist of three stalks 
with open bolls attached: First pre- 
mium, $50; second premium, $25; 
third premium, $10. 

There must be at least ten entries 
in each of these contests. Should 
there be less than that number of en- 
tries the judges will make suitable 
recommendations and the Society 


Bargains— Black Spanish Jack, 7% years old, 
wefl bred. Extra Colts, $250. Would exchange 
for young mule or brood mare. Thoroughbred 
4-year old Jersey Bull, from the best sire and 
dam . College, Raleigh, N. C., $100. 
J, H. Henley, Cresent Farm, Sanford, N. C. 





Fer Sale Cheap—160 acres unimproved land in 
the best farming section of the banner agricul- 
tural county in Florida. Every foot of land suit- 
able for cultivation. Near railroad. Fine range 
for cattleand hogs. $1 per acre cash, easy terms 
on balance. Suwannee Land Co., Live Oak, Florida. 

Field cleaned ard Recleaned after thrashed Seed 
Wheat, Rye, and Oats; well sacked. Thoroughbred 
Essex Pigs and Angora Goa crated light. 
Money back on all stock if not pleased. Nineteen 
varieties Poultry. Eggs one dollar ecttipe. Right 
hand and reversible disc plows. Coulter, 
Connellys Springs. N.C. 

For Sale—342% acres of land. the’ best in* Mor- 
gan County, W. Va. % mile from center of town 
of 2,0% inhabitants. Ice house, capacity 500 tons, 
supplies town with ice. In the famous fruit-belt. 
Rich clay with limestone base. Write for parti- 
culars if interested in an income-producing pro- 
Position. Easy terms. Jas. W. Leake, Berkeley 
Springs, Ww. Va. 


Let us start you in business good for $2,000 up 
yearly. After thorough course of Correspond- 
ence instruction in Real Wstate Advertising, you 
will be appointed our General Agent. No canvass- 
ing required. Plans and advertising matter furn- 
ished you. Particulars free. Two booklets 5%x8% 
10 cts. Mutual Realty Xceed G-1829; Tract 


| Building, New York, N. 





will give proper recognition to the 
most meritorious of the products ex- 
hibited. Cotton or corn entered in 
these contests can not be entered for 
any other premium. The name of 
the variety of corn or cotton should 
be plainly written on a tag attached 
to the exhibit. 

The Fair Association also offers 
valuable supplemental premiums to 
the boys corn club contests. Let each 
boy who reads this and is interested 
in the exhibit send at once to Mr. 
Jos. E. Pogue, Secretary, Raleigh, N. 
C., for a copy of the fair premium 
list. 

Let each contestant remember that 
it will take the best to win a premi- 
um, therefore the utmost pains 
should be taken to get and send only 
the very best ears of corn he has. 
Let them be of the same length, same 
size in circumference, and of the 
same general appearance. Select ears 
with well filled tips and butts, grains 
close to each other and in straight 


rows. Do not send irregular-shaped 
ears, nor ears with corn of different 
color, with the grains loose on cob. 


Mr. F. H. LaBaume, of the Norfolk 
and Western Railway offers a nice 
trophy for the best ten ears of corn 
exhibited by any boy in the State who 
is not over 18 years of age. This 
trophy will not be given to the boy, 
but will have his name engraved on 
it as the winner of the prize and will 
be left permanently in the Museum in 
this city and will be re-rewarded each 
year to the boy exhibiting the best 
ten ears of corn, and the name of the 
winner for that year will be engraved 
on the cup. This is well worth com- 
peting for. T. B. PARKER, 

Demonstrator. 


TREATMENT OF WHEAT 
FOR SMUT. 


SEED 


The best treatment for the preven- 
tion of stinking smut is by what is 
known as the formaldehyde method, 
as follows: Mix 1 pound (1 pint) of 
commercial 40 per cent formaldehyde 
with 50 gallons of water. This solu- 
tion should not be made up until 
needed for use, as it loses strength 
by standing. Spread the seed wheat 
out on a clean barn or granary floor 
and sprinkle with the formaldehyde 
solution, shoveling the grain over and 
over until each grain is thoroughly 
moistened. An ordinary garden wa- 
tering can can be used in sprinkling 
but a three or four-gallon hand 
sprayer, such as is used for spraying 
fruit trees, is even better. When thor- 
cughly moistened, the grain should 
be shoveled into a heap and covered 
with a canvas or tarpaulin for two or 
three hours. The floor on which the 
work is done should first be sterilized 
by washing down with the solution 
of formaldehyde. The method just 
described will kill the spores or re- 
productive bodies of the stinking 
smut, which fill the swollen, black- 
ened, smutted kernels, and which are 
scattered over the grain in handling 
and storage by the breaking up of 
these kernels in the separator. Com- 
mercial 40 per cent formaldehyde 
sells at about 50 cents a pound (a 
pint) retail, 35 cents a pound whole- 
sale, and can be obtained at any re- 
tail drug store.—Kansas Experiment 
Station. 


Three Things Worth Heeding. 


Editors: You have said 
goods things in the last year; 
the 


Messrs. 
many 
but 


three gems, in my opinion, 
are: (1) Every man a home of his 
own, however small, but beautiful 
and comfortable; (2) making the 


farm rich; (3) get out of debt. 


J. S. CARTER. 


Andrews, N. C. 








FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


The next annual meeting of the 
American Association of Farmers’ 
Institute Workers will be held at 
Washington, D. C., November 14 to 
16, 1910. At the same place and 
beginning November 16, will be held 
the annual meting of the Association 
of American Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations. 


EVEN if you never solda 

dollar’s worth of goods in 
your life, make $5 to$10a day 
—selling Our made-to-order 
suits and pants. 


This ts Your Chance To Make Money. 

2 We sell suits from $3 to $10 less than 
other houses, give better tailoring,make 
better fitting clothes, with absolute 
guarantee. You can undersell others; no 

work to take orders forus. You can not 

fail—our line is the only line whereyou 

can give satisfaction or money refund- 

ed. It is a snap to sell Regal Tailoring. 


BIG MONEY—EASY WORK. 
We start you Free. Send for sam- 
ples now. We will back you with our 
capital and ex perience—you do not need 
money—we will instruct you and you 








3 car commence making money at once. 
> pe Send us your name and address now 
ss and an outfit largerthan all others with 
2a Lh ewest samples, large fashion plate, 
4 g per meacure and everything necessary 
23 1 be sent you Frees 
aa You Can Gei Your Own Clothes § 


g At Inside Price to advertise us. 
Write to day and receive exclusive terri- 
tory. If not rtobnseted show it to Me ur friends as thisis too 
good athing to miss. The biggest chance to »ake money. 


REGAL TAILORING CO., 191 Market St. Dept. 30, CHICAGO 





|The UNIT Road Machine 


OPERATED BY 


One Man and One Team 


PRICE ONE-FIFTH AS MUCH AS 
ILARGE Graders 


DOES WORK 
AT HALF 
THE COST 


Thal Matto, CO 


| __ RICHMOND, VA. 


Follow Clarence Poe 
Around the World! 














Editor Clarence Poe of The Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette has just started on a 
tour Around the World, making a special 
study of everything bearing on the 
South—Southern Agriculture, Manufac- 
turing, Commercial Opportunities, Politi- 
cal and Racial Problems, etc., etc. Mr. 
Poe’s articles will appear exclusively in 


The Prosressive Farmer & Gazette 


RALEIGH, N. C. 

STARKVILLE, MISS. 
and will alone be worth ten times the 
subscription price. 


“Mr. Poe is one of the foremost and 
soundest thinkers in the South to-day.”— 
Atlanta Constitution. 


No one else has ever made a world-tour 
as the special representative of Southern in- 
terests and needs. 


Write at once for free sample copies. ’ 












Saturday, October 8, 19190.] 





























_ —e—— be very dry, and the farmers are 
. needing some damp weather to make 
Fad TH E MARKETS bs He the tobacco cure up with a solid col- $5 A MONTH 
Or. Owing to the scarcity of the 
RALEIGH COTTON. ket, 75¢c@$1.50. Pumpkins, 50@ stock of old tobacco, business is very 
; 75c per bbl. Romaine, 60c@$1 per auiet, but prices are firm for all 
Good ellie basket. Spinach, 35@50c._ String grades. 





Middling..--..------------ a 
Off GradeS.-...-.-.- ---------------- — —_ 


beans, 35@75c per basket for wax; a i : 
COTTON CROP CONDITIONS. 


Buys aFarm 







































green, 75c@$1.  ,Squash, 25@75c 
CHARLESTON PROVISION AND Per bbl. Turnips, 50¢@$1 per bbl., “The Bureau of Statistics of the De-| [This Announcement Is Important 
nr Tr ‘ ac P e ‘ . - a * 
FARM SUPPLIES. for rutabagas, and $1.50 @ 2.50 per partment of Agriculture estimates] Jang presents a wonderful and altogether un- 
14% 100 bunches, for white. Tomatoes, tyat the average condition of the cot-| usual cpportunity. Under no circumstances, 
D. S. CG. Re Sides, packed----..----- 4% e ‘ Z r seth “= ae iste we therefore, should you fail to carefully read 
D. Ss. Bellies, packed.-....-.-.------ 15 dUC @ $ 1 per bushel. Watercress, per ton crop on September 25 was 65.9 every word we have here to gay. 
D. S. Butts -.----------------------- 3, 100 bunches, $1 @1.25. per cent of a normal, as compared Pm a ag Bagg Bh enon ond = 
hanno ye 214 Apples, $2.50@3.75 per bbl., for yith 72.1 on August 25, 1910; 58.5| | Zand Co. the most productive of all farm lands 
Lard, pure, tierces ----------------- gi.75 Greenings and Ben Davis; Fall Pip- |. geptember 25, 1909; 69.7 on Sep- or ude, onl ca parmente sion ase 
me SomnOuL....--- sianenenknna ato ‘> pin, $2.75@4; Jonathan, $3.50 @5.- tember 25, 1908, and 66.6 the aver- These lands are located near Yeltow Pine, 
on i ~ - eeoannunnnne 1 rt 50. Crab apples, $3@6 per bbl., for age of the past ten years on Septem- Front aio tre thace ond to 
Gorn, mixed ... Hs small, and $2@4 for large. Pears, poy 95, crops gre produced each year from the same 
ite....--...------ 6 . 2 Q i cae ? ground, under modern farming methods; 
Gaus, se pT aD AOR 50 Bartlett, per bbl., $2@6; Sheldop Comparisons of conditions by States| | Where climate, rainfall and soil unite in creat~ 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel--- 1 So $2.50@3.50; Keiffer, $1.25@1.75; follow: ing bountifal harvests; where Corn and Cot- 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds --.---- oo ; ” iy oe: : 3 ton are raised to great advantage; where Gen- 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds ----- 1.50 LeConte, $1.50 @2. Quinces, $3@a4 Sept. 25, 10-Yr.| Jeral Farming, Market Gardening and Stock 
Corn bran, ver 19) pounds. a per bbl. Peaches, W. Va, 40@65¢ states, 1910. 1909. Av'ge.| | Raising is cartied on successfully: where Fouls 
ye Baw - 0U - ag . 4 
Mulls. per 100, pounds--- 5 per basket; Northern, per bush.,$1 @ Virginia ; 78 ie 74 splendid results, and where Pecans, Peanuts, 
Cotton Ties, pieced------ aC 1.50. Plums, large blue, per 8-lb) North Carolina 72 70 71 etc., grow to profusion. 
pe: Ae # ‘ jgvorth Le a, i i T N T 
Og are ys basket, 25@35c. Grapes, Delaware, Youth Carolina, 70 70 70 wo New Town Sites 
Pee es oring wheat patent TTITToige.25t06.75 per case, 60@85c; black, 50@75¢\Focorgia ...... 68 771 71 ee Ee ie net and 
ieeiGecnuwelsdedsusneen 6.25t0650 - iss 5@10c per qt. Cranberries.\@.a),.:4. 7H 67 70 , 
a “- 573t0600 “Figs, 5@ i q Florida ...... 66 a7 70 Great Fratt Distee Ae 
GINDIOGE ac sccsuouda bates cans valee 5.25t05.50 per bbl, $4@5.25. Muskmelons|¥,japama ..... 67 62 66 It is a section, too, where Fruit Growing te 
— 50c@$1.50 per bbl. Citron, 60 @Mvississippi 63 53 67 — with very marked — evi 
pals ep > 7 7 > ICE. ; eae Fr ‘ 2 enced by ihe experience of many settlers al- 
NEW YORK GRAIN AND PRODUCE. yc per bbl. 4zoulsiana 51 39 6 ready upon the ground. As an illustration of 
5 or bbl., $1.25 Wheat, lower, $1.03%. Corn alsOMpexas ....... 63 52 62 not only what can be done, but also what ac- 
Potatoes, Southern, per Ze. < ee 294 dard te o - tually 73 being done, we cite the case of Mr. 
@1.50; others, $1.50@2. Onions, declines, 62%. Oats, standards arkansas 65 (0 67 H. D. Wing, who, until he sold his holdings a 
@1.50; ’ : as 1. 89e. sili Tennessee 73 68 12 short time ago, = as the owner of one of the 
white, per bushel crate, “oc @$1; ; — - 30@30- Susser pee ee be largeet peach orchards in the South. He had 
yellow, per 100-lb bag, $1.20@1.30; Butter, creamery specials, 30@30-Byissouri ..... 75 v2 74 200 ecres in treesand 500 scres of saw, land. 
, Tap ler e Yc: 1 24ec: imi- - = 55 69 rom the former, which had only n planted 
red, per bbl., $1.50@1.87. Cabbage, aC; factory, June, 23 7 @ , Oklahoma 70 5) ) three years, he raised this sessen aeaann 
2@4. Eggplants, 50¢c @$1 tation creamery, 24 @ 25¢. California 90 loads of peaches and then so d his entire hold- 
per 100, $2@4. bespl ; es Eggs range from 27@32c. Latter eee ee ings to a corporation for $10,000, netting him 
per bbl. Brussels sprouts, per qt., 5@ 125 f : - yaw: close upon $700 per acre for his improved jand, 
‘ 100 bunches, $1.25 for finest white stock. The supply of [United States.. 65.9 58.5 66.6 | | and 85u an acre for his raw land. The region 
12c. Beets, per a ‘ lower grades is ample, say, 22 @ 24c. Po is —— gocd nf ved fae figs, apples, 
»1.50. Carrots, per 100 bunches, : ’ ? ee : satsuma oranges and other fruits. 
‘. , Cauliflower *$2.50@3.50 per Pull Stumps in the Wet Weather. U. S. Government Helps 
‘ ‘ s 4 EN) MOND TOBACCO. me — 
bbl., for large, and $1.50 @ 2.50 for ee Messrs. Editors: It is raining con- en uals ear va alse the GO ee 
small. Celery, per crate, $1@2. Cu- (Reported | Ferd begat oth Leaf Tobacco, istantly and it is too wet to do almost | | United States Government. "The Depaetaaall 
cumbers, $1.50@2.50 per bbl.; for - ps, a a vs ities anything except pull stumps. I find ae, oe Sloe renee 
pickles, per 1,000, $2@8.50. Chic- T here are practica : igo oan a it a splendid time to pull stumps| [the Washington and Choctaw Landaa all 
ory, per basket, 50@75c. Green primings In bie aie a = prongh: while the ground is wet and soft. ree tn chasme, whuse Geena 
corn, per 100 ears, 50c@ $1.50. post thousan 1 yer B ge fo ane It does not take more than one- 4 > ico er me ge settlers along lines 
Lima beans, $1@1.37 per basket for Tuesdays and Fridays. thalf the power to pull a stump if] [taining the besten help to them in ob- 





continuing to be extremely high for 
everything which is being offered. 
The weather continues to be unfavor- 
able for cutting tobacco, and the bulk 
of the crop has been put already into 
the barn. The weather continues to 


potato; flat, 50 @75c per basket. Let- 
a tuce, 50c@$1.50 per basket. Mush- 
rooms, 20@35c per Ib., for white. 
Okra, 10@15c per 100. Parsley, 75¢ 
@$1 per 100 bunches. Peppers, red, 
$1.75@2.25 per bbl. Peas, per bas- 


Such assistance is a 
great boon to settlers in a new district. 


Other Facts Briefly Stated 

THE SOIL. It is a sandy loam, and without 
@ peer in productiveness. 

CLIMALE The climate is sublime. Situated 

within 60 miles of the Gulf Coast, and at an 
elevation of 300 feet above sea level, the gulf 
breezes make it comparatively cool in summer, 
while the gulf stream moderates the winters. 
Oot-of-door work goes on twelve months in 
the year, and there is never any snow. 
_ RAINFALL, The average fall of rain is 59 
inches per year. every month having a share. 
There are no droughts and no irrigation is 
PU EALTH. 

A . Observation and reports by the 
United States Marine Hospital proncuneae it 
the only section of country absolutely free 
from local ¢ iseases. 


‘you pull it when the ground is real 
kwet. A. G: COX. 
# Winterville, N. C. 
! 
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The herd that is in the best hands 
will make the best showing.—Prof. 
Wm. Dietrich. 
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We Want Good Agents 


Clubbing, 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








To solicit subscriptions and present our various In this department we shall publish offerings 


of all land wanted or offered for le or for 





Magazine, Map and Book Offers with 


THE TRI-WEEKLY CONSTITUTION 


Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 
three times every week, almost a daily, 


Only $1.00 A Year 


With your own conveyance, you can work all the rural 
routes and small towns and rural communities in your sec- 
tion, 


$5.00 to $7.50 Per Day 


Can be made on this splendid proposition. 


If you will write at once, you may be first in your field 
Write for an outfit today. 
supplies are furnished free. Give good references. 


THE TRI-WEEKLY CONSTITUTION 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


M , 
and secure big orders. All agents 





























rent, We do not extend our general advertis- 
i this department, because 
every purchaser should see land for himself 
before buying, but no man is permitted to of- 
fer land for sale in this department until he 
has first shown us satisfactory references as 
to honesty and financial responsibility. 











Farm and 
Timber 


LANDS 





Farms and timbered lands for sale at 


$8.00 to $15.00 per acre. 
scriptive catalog. 
Inc., Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


90 ACRES—$1500 


Write for de- 
JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., 


Estate must be settled so this attractively located 
farm is offered at the ridiculously low price of 
$1500, part cash, balance on time; it’s a chance 
that seldom occurs, 15 acres in level loamy fields. 
75 acres in timber; ready market for cord word 
close by; good 5 room house, barn and outbuild- 
ines; located close to depot, schools, churches, 
etc , for full particulars of this and other extra- 
ordinary Maryland farm bargains, see page 38, 


“Strout’s Biggest Farm Bargains,’ 
tion 1358. 


»”’ copy free. Sta 
E. A. Stsout, Land Title Bldg , Philadlephia, Pa. 





GEORGIA’S FIVE-MILLION - DOLLAR 


CROP COUNTY 


If you are thinking of changing your location 
to the South investigate Sumter county, the heart 
of Georgia’s richest agricultural section. Crops 1909 
aggregating $5,000,000 in value. Cotton, corn. eats 
hay, peaches, pears, plums, figs, watermelons, 


cantaloupes, sugar cane, vegetables. tobacco, et 
ete. Finest lands in Georgia at $10 to $30 an acr 


c. 
e. 


If interested send for pamphlet and further in- 


formation to 
THOS. GAMBLE, JR., 
Sec. Board of Trade, 


Americus, Ga. 


VALUABLE PLANTATION 


FOR SALE 


” 600 acres, about 125 in cultivation. Fine body of 


WATER. Among 9.000 samples from all 
parts of the country examined by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, it proved to be the purest of 
them all. 

PEUPLE. Thisterritory is being populated 
by eeueee, red-blooded white men from the 


orth. 
MARKETS. There is an unlimited demand 
for everything the grower has to sell. Rail- 
roads run directly through the land and fast 
trains carry the produce to States North and 
South with low freight rates and quick ser- 


ice. 

NURSERY. Weareestablishing a nursery, 
consisting of 320 acres, in the midst of our 
heldings, which when completed will be the 
largest nursery inthe South From it we will 
supply our settlers with all their nursery 
needs at a big discount. 

ORCHAKDS. Our nursery department will 
plant you a five-acre orchard and take care 
of it for five years if you wish. In many 
other ways also we are prepared to be of ser- 
vice to you. Your success is our success, ina 
measure, and we will be glad to help you get 
properly started. 


AGENTS WANTED 


We want agents to sell our land in unoccu- 
pied territory. Write for terms. We have a 
good piece of land and we want honest men to 
sell it for us. 


Send for Cur Free Booklet 


If you were sure you could make &%3,000 
to $5,000 per year from a farm in the Wash- 
ington & Choctaw territory, would you be in- 
terested? We print a20-page boo’ let that tells 
all about this land at #25an acre and up, and 
gives many letters from people who know the 
land, have tilled it, and who are doing well. 
Send for this booklet; it is free; a postal card 
will bring it. 


WASHINGTON & CHOCTAW LAND CO., 
7003 Times Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
GET OUR FREE BOOKLET 
Washington & Choctaw Land fo., 

7003 Times Buiiding. St. Louis, Mo.: 
Without obligatjon on my part, please send 


me your free iNtstrated booklet telling all 
about your lands. 


WAINO «<0 3s AS PT IT o 6 6 6 ole etenene 
uncleared swamp and oak and hickory up lands. Name 
One ten-room two story and necessary out build- 7 
Are fully GUARANTEEL—your money back it ings. Convenient to good school and churches. MOE v6.5 56% 34 save ud aan oo sa 
e fully = ts 
: not entirely satisfactory. L. R. HIGHSMITH, oe 
KERR, SAMPSON COUNTY, N. C. ON ere err é tie ae 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 








FALL CARE OF 


THE PULLETS. 


How to Handle Them at This Season So As to Have Them Begin 
Laying and Keep It Up. 


looking to for eggs this fall and 
winter were hatched early and 
kept growing, they should now be 
well matured and beginning to lay; 


§ THE PULLETS that we are 


' and it is most important that we care- 


fully consider the conditions that 
promote egg production. The most 


| profitable hen is the steady, persist- 
' ent layer, and if we want the great- 


est possible profit we must do our 


, part to promote continuous laying. 


It is most important that the pens 
be clean and sweet before the pullets 


- are moved into them, and if thorough 


work has been done in the annual 


' eleaning, and’ the ground floor has 


been renewed by all the befouled 


' earth being carted off and fresh earth 
, or sand returned to it, it will be com- 


paratively easy 
clean. 

The pullets should be in their per- 
manent quarters before they begin to 


to keep the pens 


| lay, if possible, because moving them 


about after they begin laying inter- 
rupts egg production; if possible, 
then, do not disturb them after they 


' have begun to lay. The breeders who 
' consider show points fully understand 


the influence of moving birds from 
one pen to another, and if pullets in- 
tended for a winter show begin to 
lay, they move them from pen to pen 


or change them from one place to 


lay. 


another to check the tendency to 
We can take a hint from their 


_ methods and not do what will tend to 


_ check laying. 


It takes them a little 
time to become accustomed to their 
new surroundings, and during this 


| time they usually stop laying if they 


have begun; hence, the importance 
of having them in their winter home 


| before laying begins. 


When pullets first begin laying 
they are frequently very irregular 





about it; one pullet may lay every 
other day; another only twice a week 
and others only once a week at first. 
Many of the first eggs are too small 
to be sold at market and have to be 
used up at home. 

At this season of the year, how- 
ever, ‘‘fresh-laid’’ eggs are very 
scarce and hard to get, and we have 
found the family grocer so anxious to 
get them that he will take almost all 
the pullets’ eggs. 

The size of the egg increases im- 
perceptibly, and the first time it is 
brought to our notice that they are 
averaging of good size is by the house 
wife complaining that we don‘t bring 
her any more small eggs for the 
household, and she has to go to the 
regular market supply when she 
wants eggs to use. 

Regular feeding, and feeding a 
well-balanced ration, have much to 
do with promoting egg production of 
both hens and pullets—but especial- 
ly with the pullets. Assuming that 
they have been brought up with free 
range of the grass fields, it is a great 
change to them to be brought into 
the laying pens and into the houses, 
and be restricted to the run of a 
yard. Out in the fields they helped 
themselves to all the grass blades and 
green stuff they needed, and found 
lots of bugs, worms, and insects. 
Those two food elements must be 
supplied them regularly and system- 
atically if we expect them to lay. 
Fortunately there is an abundant 
supply of green stuff in the garden; 
there are turnip and beet tops, cab- 
bage and lettuce leaves, and a host 
of other greens that we can give to 
them. Probably green feed of some 
kind, fed every day in the year, is 
really more important than the grain 
feed; the system craves it; digestion 








100 Million Dollars 
Worth of Shoes 








These are stupendous figures, yet this is the yearly 


amount that the South spends for shoes. 


As a curiosity 


these figures may attract you for a minute, but the most 
curious thing about them is that three quarters of this 
money is regularly sent away from the South and the 
South is that much poorer for it. 


You trade at a Southern shoe store. 


dealer your money. 
northern made shoe. 


You give the 


You probably buy a western or 
When the dealer pays his bill, this 


money, less a small per cent to the dealer, goes north or 
west and the South is that much poorer. 


Keep your money at home. 


Let it work for better 


times, better wages, more factories, more work for 


Southern people. 


Ask your dealer for The Craddock Shoe. 


Made in 


the South, by white labor, for Southern gentlemen. The 


best shoe value offered by 


any maker in the land for 


$3.50 and $4.00. Money spent for Craddock Shoes stays 
in the South, and pays Southern labor, Southern grocers, 


bakers and butchers. 


It builds Southern factories, homes and schools. 


We can support more and better industries. 


each do his part. 


Let’s 


CRADDOCK-TERRY CO. 
Lynchburg, Va. 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


is promoted by it, and the whole an- 
imal economy seems to be “out of 
joint”? without it. 

In the case of vegetables, such as 
potatoes, turnips and beets, we 
should cook them and feed in the 
morning mash. The fowls will eat 
decidedly less grain if they are well 
supplied with green feed or vege- 
tables; but it is in the good health 
promoted that we find the greatest 
benefit in feeding green feeds. 

If the pullets are infested with lice 
and red mites, they can not be in 
good laying condition. Instead, they 
are in a condition of torment. Lice 
adn mites, indeed, vermin of all 
kinds, are the accomplishments of 
filth, are proof positive of a lack 
of cleanliness. If the hens are af- 
flicted with these preventable troub- 
les, it is the owner’s fault, and dear- 
ly he has to pay for his neglect of 
common sanitary precautions by lack 
of eggs, as well as in the poor condi- 
tion of his birds. Nature has her re- 
venge and takes it out of us if we 
neglect keeping the pens, nests, 
roosts, etc., clean. 

J. A. DINWIDDIE. 


THOMPSON'S CELEBRATFD “RING- 
: LET” BARRED ROCKS. 

Choice Breeding Stock ard Fegs 
SUPERIOR QUALITY. REASONABLE PRICEs, 


Stacy’s Stock Farm, Amelia, Va. 


ORPINGTONS FOR SALE 


25 fine utility S C. Buff Orpington Cockerels. 
My birdsare unexcelled as layers. Write for pric’s 


Claude F. Deal, - - Landis, N. C. 


200 COCKERELS 200 
FOR SALE 


In order to make room we witl sell two hundred 
Cockerels of the following varieties: Barred, Buff 
and White Plymouth Ro ks, White Wyandottes, 
S. C. R_L. Reds. S C. White and Brown Leghorns. 
These Cockerels are from one-half to two-thirds 
grown. Price $1.50 each. 


A. & M. College and Experiment Station 
Poultry Department, - West Raleigh, N. C. 


S C. White Leghorn Cockerels 


From hens that netted their owners $6.41 per 
head last year. Price $1.09 to $150. Alsu 3S. C. 
White Orpingtons, Philo Strain, $8 to $5. 


T.D. TYSON, - - - - Pleasant Garden, N. C. 
The kind that are 


RHODE ISLAND REDS Zhe ,kiné that are 
ning birds. Pullets and Cockerels for sale. Choice 
birds $1.00 each. Fancy $2.50 and $3.00«ach All 
thoroughbred. A very fine registered Duroc-Jer- 
sey Boar, 15 months old. Price $35. 
JOHN L. HESTER, : : : 





Durham, N.C. 


Eggs $1.50 for sitting of 13 Eggs 


8. C. White and Brown Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light 
Brabmas and C. I. Games. {Large 
Pekin Duck Exgs, $1.26 for 11 

Send for folder. It’s free. 


Nevin Poultry Yards 


UNCLE JOE AND NED, Props, 
R.¥ D.7, Rox 48. CHARLOTTE. N O 








Breeding Stock For Sale Choice Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, S. C. Rhode Island Reds, S. C. Brown Leg- 
horns and a nice lot of young R. I. Red Chickens 
for sale. Cheap for quality. What do you want? 

Please write me. 


H. B. GEER abs aes Nashville, Tenn. 
Saves You $20 a Year 
Myers’ Lock-Stitch Awl ™ 







mends harness,—& 
shoes, Canvas, car- =n 
pets, etc. Stitches like a sewing 
machine. Strong and durable. Always ready 
for use. Price $1, prepaid. Agents make 
$5.00 a day by our improved selling plan. 
C. A. MYERS CO., 6329 Lexington Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, © 


A Dixie Pea Huller 


makes big profits out of Cow 
ees, Hulls and cleans with- 





XS out bursting the peas-increases 

"y= their value 10c per bushel. 
‘|i Many have given entire satis- 
«@ faction for over 10 years. Il- 
jd fustrated catalog free upon 
L wy request. Write today Dept. 22 
<2, SANDERS MFG. CO. 
iad Rome, Ga. 













CONGO 


NEVER LEAK 


ROOFING 


Congo 2-ply or 3-ply | 
Roofing will last 10 Years 


The 10 years of life is guaranteed 

a genuine enforceable Surety 

Bond issued by the National Surety 
Company of New York. 


The guarantee is such that you get 
new roofing free of charge if Congo 
does not give satisfaction. 


You needn’t be an expert in roof- 
ing. You may not know good ma- 
terial when you see it, but you do 
know what ‘‘ten years’’ means. 


Copy of the guarantee, sample and 
booklet frée on request. 


UNITED ROOFING AND M’F°G. CO. 
587 West End Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago 
Congo on 
Johnson City Tce Plant, 
Johnson City, Tenn, 








San Francisco 











Roofing 


“Electroid” 


is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing. It is 
higher in price per square than 
imitations which look similar. 


“Electroid” 


is made to use and to last—not to 
sell. Every roll is guaranteed. 


1 ply @ $1.50 per square 
2 ply @ $1.90 per square 
8 ply @ 82.25 per square 
Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station. 
The above prices include sufficient large- 
headed, galvanized nails and liquid cement 


coating, (which are shipped in the core of 
each roll) to properly lay the same. 


Sample and Catalog “P’”’ mailed free for the 
asking 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO, 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 








Get our prices on B Pa Cement, 
un nee — 


WARD <ARM FENCE 
4u carbon spring steel, 
extra heavily galvanized. 
30 days’ free trial. Freight 
prepaid. Complete free 
catalogues on Farm, Poul- 
try and Ornamental Wire 
andWrought Iron Fences. 
Write now for spe- 
elal offer. 
The Ward Fence Co., 
Box 340 Deeatur, Ind, 


















made. Heaviest, clcsest wires. Double S : 
vanized. Practically indestructible, Stock SS 


vil a Chicken tight, 14 to 35c per rod.Samnle free, Wepayfrt, 
The Brown Fence & WireCo., Dept. 89 Cleveland, Ohio. : 
a FEN C bE Strongest 
4 Made 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 

Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 

prevent rust. Have no agents. Se 

factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 

We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
dad poultry fence. Catalog Free. 


















































COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 72 Wineh Indi 



































“FOR 






































Gate, $3.40; 3-foot Lawn Gate, $2.30, 


3 inches apart. 








S842 CENTS A ROD 


SOLD ON 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL fiyousrenctSatienea. 
_ IDEAL BARBED WIRE $1.55 FOR 80-ROD SPOOL. 


Made of two No. 14 galvanized Bessemer Steel Wires. Barbs 
Lowest prices ever made. Catalogue free. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS Boxeqa MUNCIE, INDIANA. 


A 22-INCH HIGH HOG FENCE 


15%e for 26-inch; 18%e for 31-inch; 22e for 34-inch. We show 
and price sixty styles and heights of Farm and Poultry Fence. 


25 CENTS A ROD FOR A 47 


33 CENTS A ROD for a 50-inch Poultry Fence. 10-foot Farmf*] 


NCH FARM FENCE. 
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ONE CROP 


Orchard. 





E HAVE been very busy gath- 
ering and assorting, ripening 


| 


and retarding our winter 
bars, It is a pleasant and lucrative 
mployment. 


No sooner had I married a little 
ish woman six years ago than Alley 
spriel, the fruit tree man, began to 
ake it hot for me till I had patron- 
»@ him some. Gabriel is a gar- 
lous old chap, with a tongue as 
mg as an ant-eater, but withal a 
sn of sound judgement. He pict- 
ed to me the profit of a late pear 

im and the pleasure and profit in 
awberries. He expatiated on the 
seding merits of the Keener Seed- 
g apple, then touched heavily on 

apes, especially Scuppernongs. He 

nde me think these were absolute 
essities in every well regulated 
usehold. So out went a hundred 

ar bushes (Kieffer and Garber), a 
le orchard of Keener Seedlings, 
4 some berries, grapes and other 
ngs. 

a are the subject this time. 
e Garbers were planted in a fer- 
p sandy loam with berries and gar- 
n truck between the rows. The 
effers were planted in a field and 

field has been run every year in 
egular crop. One year cotton, one 
nm, then followed a crop of oats 

vetch, preceded by cowpeas. 

@ery year now it is oats, vetch, cow- 
sand soys. I am now getting a 
bd tonnage of forage semi-annual- 
from in amongst the trees. The 

e tres made a_ nice growth. 
ey Were cultivated and pruned; the 
g shoots being cut back over half 
y and superfluous branches trim- 
dout. They were headed low and 
ning is all done from the ground 
hh a pruning hook, which cost 60 
75 cents, 
The third year there was a little 
okle of fruit, and each succeed- 
year has shown a little increase. 
§ year, however, the entire or- 
d was loaded to the breaking 
it In July it became necessary 
ake off from some of the trees at 
one-third of the crop to pro- 
the limbs; by the first of August 
y Were again bending and break- 

Under their load of fruit. 

didn’t know how it would work, 

fifty bushels were gathered from 

Most heavily laden trees the sec- 
week in August. These were 

Vsized but very hard, woody and 

l. They were stored in a dark 















TON GINNED FOR $1.00 PER 
INCLUDING BAGGING & TIES 


t have equipped our Ginnery with 8 New 
Gine, with a dail, capacity of 80 to 100 

rsd and are prepared to do quick 

be actory work. We charge only $1.00 

Ties rf dinning and furnish Bagging 

henge Wall buy your seed for cash, 

pee, meal for seed. We solicit the 
of the farmers of Wake County. 


Carolina Cotton Oil Comp'y,, 
Raleigh Ginnery. 
Pposite Cotton Platform. 











CE TO MEMBERS OF 
FARMERS UNION. 

? Contracted with Messrs A. H Motley Co., 

th feos at sRaideville, N.C. 

ey ac Pe i 

Yours fraternally, 












- BR. RIVES, 8. B. A. 
Sanford, 





Of PEARS. 


How One Farmer Utilizes All the Fruit From His Orchard, Even 
That Picked Green—It Pays in Many Ways to Have a Home 


By W. D. Troutman, Troutman, N. C. 


rvom and were not expected to ripen 
before cool weather. In 15 days they 
had assumed a rich golden color. In 
30 days they were deliciously ripe, 
sweet and mellow. In the meantime 
the little Irish woman had been mak- 
ing inroads upon the pear pile. Some 
were canned for dessert; some were 
pickled whole, with the stem left on; 
others were preserved, and others 
prepared in the devious ways and 
manners of womenfolks which are 
beyond the ken of men. There are 
quite a good many more than the old 
Dutchman and the little Irish woman 
will consume, but then, there are now 
three little towheads to help, and 
many friends to remember at Christ- 
mas time. 

A few days ago the entire crop was 
gathered. We are now assorting 
them. The large, perfect specimens 
we are wrapping in paper separately 
and packing in ventilated crates for 
winter use. The seconds are readily 
sold at a dollar. Culls sell easily at 
50 cents. All such as are bruised 
and specked are distributed among 
the neighboring sisters who are glad 
to get them for canning purposes. 

I judge that we have marketed 
and used 150 bushels. The price 
would average $1 per bushel. Now, 
these trees have grown and thriven 
on land which has produced good 
field crops every year. They have 
taken practically no room as the 
crops of graim are sown in closely to 
the rows of trees on either side. 
Whether or not I have pursued the 
proper and approved methods, I do 
not know; but I am just giving act- 
ual experience and results. Trees 
seem in fine, vigorous shape and 
without accident are just at the be- 
ginning of their days of usefulness. 

However, if I never get another 
bushel of pears from them I am 
ahead of the game. I can’t tell how 
long I can keep what we now have 
stored, but in the meantime the little 
Dutch-Irishers are munching sweet- 
and-juicies every day and are thriv- 
ing. 

More fruit should be grown on the 
Southern farms, and more used on 
the Southern tables. Both are easy 
to do. 





SOME FALL WORK ABOUT THE 
ORCHARD. 


Messrs. Editors: All the old boxes, 
boards and rubbish lying about the 
orchard, having been left during 
the busy peach harvest, should now 
be removed. Allowing such to re- 
main in the orchard will furnish hid- 
ing places for rats and mice as well 
as winter quarters for insects. Suc- 
cessful orchardists usually pride 
themselves on cleanliness and attrac- 
tiveness. Buyers, should they visit 
your orchard, will be favorably im- 
pressed with neatness and business- 
like appearance, as well as you would 
appreciate these qualities in the store 
where you trade. There should be 
a general clean-up period after the 
fruit has been harvested. 

If your orchard or garden fence 
needs a little repairing, now would 
be a good time to do it. A little 
repairing of the fence may prevent 
a cow from getting in a little later 
on and ruining a few trees or some 
late vegetables. 

Many successful fruit growers, 
when they find their orchard needs 
manuring, put the manure on the 


ground in the fall, spreading it out 
evenly between the trees and let it 
lie there during the winter, plowing 
it under when spring comes. I am 
sure that this is a better way than to 
pile it up here and there in large 
mounds to be distributed later, as a 
great many often do. Barnyard ma- 
nure stimulates the leaf and twig 
growth at an expense of the fruit. 
Where one has a moderately fertile 
soil already in the orchard, this 
putting on of stable manure may 
over-stimulate the vegetative tenden- 
cies of the tree, and has often been 
the cause of poor coloring in peaches. 
I have known peach trees to be killed 
outright by an excessive supply of 
this manure. Nearly everyone has 
noticed that around barnyards and 
where the water drains from manure 
piles trees are short lived. Where 
trees have a pale yellow color and 
are suffering from lack of nitrogen on 
poor, light, drouthy soils, they need 
the stimulus of stable manure to 
bring them up to the proper level. 

Among the minerals, wood ashes 
ard bone meal are excellent fertil- 
izers for the peach orchard. 

A. M. LATHAM. 





A persistent war on weeds and 
grass, stumps and brush, in the field 
is one of the great progressive move- 
ments necessary to progress in agri- 
culture.—Dr. S. A. Knapp. 





To Plant | Buyers 


I am now booking orders for cabbsge plants, 
any variety. at #1 00 per 1,000. 85¢ a 1,000 for 4 000 
or more, special price on large lots. Also taking 
orders for Jouannst’s Early Giant Argerteuil As- 
paragus, apy quantity, one-year roots, $5.00 a1 000, 
two-year roots #6 00 a 1,000, 81.00 per 100, all f.o.b. 
express, Charleston, S. C. Delivery guaranteed 
from November first to April first. 


ALFRED JOUANNET, - Mount Pleasant, S. C. 
Get hardy varieties budded on hardy stocks. 
We make a specialty of these trees fer plant- 
ing in the Northern partof the Pecan Area and 
ave varieties that have proved hardy as far 


orth as New York and Connecticut. Write 
for booklet and prices. 


Arrowfield Nurseries, Petersburg, Va. 


rawherry Plante Send $2.50 fer 1.000 plants 
Strawberry Plants Son3f50 4.00) plants 
Thompson, Gandy, etc. Dewberry, B. Blackberry, 
Raspberry, etc. 


Jno. Lightfoot, E. Chattanooga,Tenn. 


"SCALECIDE™ 


Will positively destroy SAN JOSE SCALE and all 
soft bodied sucking insects without injury to the 
tree. Simple, more effective and cheaper than 
Lime Sulphur. Not an experiment, One gallom 





makes 16 to 20 gallons spray by simply adding watere 
Send for Booklet, “Orchard Insurance.” 


B. G. PRATT CO., 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 
for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steei Tires. With Ru ber Tires, 
$15.20. I manufacture wheels % to4in. tread. Rug: 
Tops $5.50, Shafts $2.00, Top Buggies $33, Harness ref 
Learn how to buy direct, Catalog free, Repair Wheels, 
.50, Wagon Umbrella Free. L,L. BOOB, Cin’ti, QO, 








Pay for themselves in a 


single season 
Sunlight Double Glass Sash will more than pay for them- 


selves in the better, 
prices on the earl: 
in caring for the 


You never have to cover Sunlight Sash 
Youcan throw away expensive boards and mats. You 
can save all the time you now take to cover and uncov- 
er beds—because Sunlight Double Glass Sash have 


Two layers of glassinstead of one 

Between the jwo layers of lass isa 5-8 inch layer of 
dry stillair. This transparent blanket is a perfect 
non-conductor, keeping in the heat—keeping out the 
cold—permitting the plants to get all the light all the 
time, which means bigger, earlier Plants, 

Glass is held in place without putty. Oannot work 
loose—easily replaced. 
Agents Wanted: A splendid opportunity. Write for 


details, - 
Send for these two books 
,l Our Free Catalog--Contains the 
ton for hot-beds and cold-frames, our ar- 
elivery proposition. 2. Send 4c in st: fe 
booklet on hot-beds and cold-frame gardening by Prot wee 
Massey. This book will interest the most expert gardeners. 


Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co. 


earlier crops that will bring the big 
muarhet—ond in time and labor saved 


960 E. Broadway, Louisville, Ky 


[Pl enty of Nuts From 
Our Schley Pecan Trees 


Growers everywhere are delighted with 













the “Schley’’ Pecan—gvod crops fronigg 
five-year trees are quite common, increas- 
ing in volume as the trees develop. 

We have given the *‘Schley” thorough 
trials, as have other growers, located over 
a wide area. It is undoubtedly ‘The 
Pecan of the Future’’—hardy, vigorous, 
shapely and prolific; nut rather large, g 
thin-shelled, cracks easily; of good colur ? 


and texture, and excellent flavor. 

We are headquarters for first-class 
Pecan Trees. Let us send our latest Cata- ¢ 
logue, containing full pirticulars—also S 
describing our Fruit and Shade Trees, Roses, "qq 
Citrus Trees on 7yz/fo/iata stocks, etc. Ask “@ 
for it NOW—it’s free. 

SUMMIT NURSERIES 
Box 11 Monticello, Florida 


PEACH TREES FOR THE NATION 
Fletcher & Harrison Nurseries, 
Cleveland, Tennessee, the oldest and largest 
exclusive Peach Tree Nursery in the world, We 
travel no agents, but sell to plante’s at prices so 
low that they canot be duplicated. We sell in 
ailthe peac growing states and foreign coun. 

tries. Write for catalogue. 











Nitragin Bacteria 


for Alfalfa, Clover, Vetch, Peas, Beans will 
bring success where you experienced failures. 
More than ONE MILLION acres sold in Ger- 
many during 1909. 


Plant a winter crop and supply your fields 
with NITXOGEN and HUMUS at small costs 
for the following cash crop. 


Postal will bring information and guarantee 
trial offer. 


General Agency 
Carl Teerling, Savannah, Ga. 


AGENTS WANTED 





4, 


BUY DIRECT 












FRUIT TREES 
SHADE TREES 
HEDGE PLANTS 
ROSE BUSHES 
PECAN TREES 


FROM NURSERY 
AND SAVE OVER HALF on 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
CABBAGE PLANTS 
GRAPE VINE 
ASPARAGUS ROOTS 
FIG BUSHES, etc. etc. 
100,000,000 OF ABOVE. 


Largest Shippers of Strawberry Plants 
in the world. 


56th Semi-Annual Free Catalogue now ready. 
CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., Kittrell, N. C. 






= ~ 








ners, Cans, Labels and other valuable information to every grower in the land, Costs y 
Send today. MODERN CANNER COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn., Lept. I 





Big illustrated Paper FREE. Full of 


informativun about Home and Market 
Canniog. Tells you how to buy and 
to sell. Where 


how 1 to get your Can- 


ou nothing. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND Ga 


HOW TO GET THE BEST GRADE OF TOBACCO SEED, 


HE TOBACCO SEED grader 
T shown in the first illustration 

is the one used by the Ken- 
tucky Experiment Station. Different 
types are in use, but the principle of 
all is the same: the light seed are 
blown out by a current of air and 
the heavier ones remain. 

The second picture shows tobacco 
plants from light and from heavy 
seed. The odd-numbered rows are 
from the light seed; the rows with 
even numbers from the _ selected 
heavy seed. 

This illustration makes plain the 
fact that for the best results with the 
tobacco crop, as with other crops, the 
selection of the best seed is neces- 
sary, if the best stand or the healthi- 
est and most vigorous plants are to 
be obtained. Of course, seed are se- 
lected in the field from the best 
plants, but further grading would 
seem to be advisable, for there will 
be some light and chaffy seeds pro- 
duced by even the best plants. 

There can be little doubt that 
many poor stands of tobacco, as well 
as the lack of uniformity in many 
plant beds, are due to the inferior 
quality of the seed sown; and it will 
pay tobacco growers to investigate 
the matter of seed selection, so as 
to be sure, when sowing time comes, 
that they have the sort of seed that 
ean be depended on to produce 
healthy and vigorous plants. 

Full information as to this grader 
can be had, we feel sure, from the 
Director of the Kentucky Experiment 
Station, Lexington, Ky. Those in- 
terested might also write to Prof. H. 
A. Matthewson, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Professor Mat- 
thewson is an authority on tobacco 
raising, and will doubtless be glad to 
give any information desired. 
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LUMBER SAWED FREE | 


We will be at the Raleigh Fair with an exhibit of 


Eclipse Saw Mills. Owners of timber near Ra- 
leigh can get their pine logs sawed by delivering 
them at the Fair Grounds 

Tate Machinery and Supply Co., 
LITTLETON, N. C. 


» THE McKAY FAMOUS 
aaqeff STEEL ROLLER-BEARING 








SULKY STALK CUTTER 





Best by actual test. 


the test. A square deal is all we ask. 
Don’t delay. Write us at once, we 
have something te tell you. 


The Jno. A. McKay Manufacturing Co., 


DUNN, N. O. 





INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Inc. 


boys and girls of limited means. 
Pay students $10.00, entrance fee, and 
$25.00 on enter- 
ing and four hours work per day. Best advantages 
in Fine artesian 


Terms: 
$10.00 per month; work students 


courses for little money. 


“Tasting the 
pudding is the proof thereof.” 
our machine to field test with others 
and if ours does not prove itself the 
best we will pay expense of making 


Put 








water. Address 
JOHN W. TYNDALL, A.M., LL.D., - President, 
Knvwron, N.C. 





gies 
Corn Sheller 


roven easiest, most durable, 
fastest sheller made. 8 to14 bushels 

r hour, Working parts Malle- 
able, bearings Chilled. All broken, 
worn out or lost pers replaced 
Free. Ifyoucan’t buy the genu 
ine Black Hawk from your dealer 


I will ship one 
= Freight Pre-  ] 25 
» paid for only — 
You need the Black Hawk Shel- 
ler. Will lasta lifetime ead @e 
good work all the time. Instarf- 
ly fastened to barrel, box or 
bin by 2 strong Clamps. Ask 
for free book. Agts, wanted. 
4-H. PATCH, Clarksville, Tenn 
rated Established 1886 
akes Black Hawk Grist Mill. 





Black Langshan Cockere's 


$1.00 


Fair and Charlotte Poultry Show. 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, 





(May hatched) 
each. 
Pekin and Indian Runner Dacks $3.50 per pair. 
The above birds are from winners at N.C. State 


Route 6, ‘Charlotte, N. C. 





AZETTR 
GIBFORD PINCHOT, THR MAN 


“I first met Gifford Pinchot 
office in Washington in 1905, 
not especially interested in fo 
but the Forester was so interestin 
that I listened with increasing q@ 
light to the story of his work, ; 
noticed that as an administrator 
had a grasp of detail and a Master 
of method which are not usual] 
found in men who have had no trair 
ing in large business affairs, 
thought the secret of his success ly 
between love of work and sympathy 
with workers, which gained him the 
devotion and enthusiastic CO-opers 
tion of his staff. It is, however, ag; 
statesman rather than as an admis 
istrator that his achievement jg an 
will be known. 

“When I first knew the Foreste 
I found that already the conservat 
of timber was but a small part of } 
material aims; every national 
source must he husbanded. But oy 
the whole scheme of conservation j 
great moral issue reigned suprem| 
He clung affectionately to his tag 
but it was not to him mere forest 
administration. In his far vision} 
seemed to see men as trees walkiy 

‘he saving of one great asset, y 
broadening out into insistence up 
a new test of national efficiency; 
people of the United States were 
be judged by the manner in whi 
they applied their physical and me 
tal energies to the conservation 
development of their country’s 1 
ural resources.”’ 

This is what Sir Horace Plunk 
says in his book, ‘‘Problems of Rw 
Life,’’ of the ex-Forester, who } 
written for us a strong article 
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“The Farmer’s Interest in Wa 
Power.’”’ Turn to page 4 af 
read it 





I could not farm without:The 
gressive Farmer and Gazette.—Ba 
Johnson, Winston-Salem, N. C. 














every conceivable purpose. We will 
sponsible person a Waterloo Boy on 30 days't 
trial, and if it does not do all and more than 
-laim, if you are not satisfied that it {s the 
end it back and we will pay the freight 

ways. Can you think of a more li 
than this? W: today for our free catale 
showing styles and sizes, and our 
blank. 17 yegrs on the market. 5yeargua 
Yearly capaeityd3,000 engines 30 days’ freet 
Waterloo Gasoline Engine 0, 


GREENSBORO, - - N. CAROLINE 
Be the Big Man 
big Mall 


The difference between big men ant" 
men is only a difference of training. 
students who are moving ahead and le 
thousands of others behind, are not } 
men, but better trained men. Thew 
laying its prizes at the feet of the ma? 
successfully trained to cope with preseat 
business methods, and the Sheldon cou™ 
the Science of Business Building will 3 
out your latent capabilities, broaden 
horizon, and enable you to fit yourself fot 
bigger things. If you want to stand 0 
you want to be a big man—make the 
today by sending for the aa 
which tells how The Sheldon Sch 


founded, how its courses have ine - 
earning capacity of tens of thousands) 
will benefit you. A postcard requ 

it toyou. Write 


THE SHELDON SCH® 
1082 Republic Building, : 


CHICAGO. - - - - ! 


Chingt7 Yf, 
Days) (A a 
(INCORPORATED ) 


B S E S When you think of ~ 
USINES —~“gchool write for 4 — : 
and special offers of the leading Prsines! 
Shorthand Schools, address King e C. 
lege, Raleigh, N. C., or Charlotte, \- a, 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Pen 

(by mail.) 
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Saturday, October 8, 1910.] 


WHAT KNOWLEDGE OF HYGIENE 
WOULD ACCOMPLISH. 


Tuberculosis will destroy at least 
8,000,000 out of the present popula- 
tion of the United States. What is 
the State government doing to dis- 
seminate knowledge in the homes 
concerning how to protect society 
from the frightful inroads of this 
plague of all the ages? 

The losses from typhoid fever are 
enormous, yet the destruction of the 
house fly, or at least preventing its 
access to the home through the use 
of screens and the protection of the 
water supply are simple means by 
which this plague may be brought 
under control. 

Screening the houses and covering 
the ponds with oil will prevent the 


malsria-producing mosquito extort- 
ing its toll of human suffering. 

A little knowledge disseminated 
concerning milk as a source of dis- 
ease will prevent innumerable deaths 
in both urban and rural communities. 


Unquestionably the dietary can be 
improved and made to more nearly 
furnish the supply of nourishment 
which the body requires. Were the 
elementary principles involved in the 
chemical composition of the various 
food materials more generally appre- 
ciated, the plague of indigestion 
which afflicts the American people as 
a race, would be greatly reduced and 
eliminated altogether in thousands of 
cases. 

The American people are said to be 
the most wasteful in the world. The 


increased cost of living will presently 
force a change in methods and ideals. 
Why not teach our people, irrespec- 
tive of class or society, the funda- 
mental truths concerning the prepar- 
ation and utilization of food pro- 
ducts which scientific investigations 
have revealed? To do this means 
to save millions of dollars uselessly 
wasted in the State every year.—A. 
M. Soule. 





Just Keep On Keepin’ On. 


We hear one complaining that it 
seems that there is needed a con- 
stant repetition of facts and figures 
proving the economy of good roads 
to keep alive and aggressive the good 
roads spirit; and it is true. There 
are times when the good roads 
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preacher, to whom the vision is so 
plain, is discouraged and ready to 
quit in disgust. It makes a good 
roads man fighting mad to be forced 
to get down on his knees to win the. 
vote of people to whom a good road 
would be of more benefit than any- 
body else; an incalculable benefit. 
No faint heart, however, ever WOR & 
bond issue or a tax; and the constant 
drop of water will wear away the 
toughest granite; the everlasting 
preachment of good roads will win! 
—Southern Good Roads. 


nal 





Your paper is only half used when 
you have read it through. WBither 
file it then for future reference or 
hand to some neighbor before it 
gets old. 
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How to Sell Well 


How to Bring Buyers to Time 
How to Take Advantage of the Market 
How to Really Get What You Earn 











Farm and Fireside is the first paper to help 
farmers to get better prices for their products. For 
years Farm and Firesideeand other farm papers as 
we.l have printed articles on how to increase and 
improve the yield ofthe farm. But until now, farm 
Papers have paid but little attention to the business 
and selling of the farmer’s work, which is, of course, 
Just as important as raising good crops. The 
farmers who have big bank accounts and hand- 
some houses are those who know how to sell 
and how to handle, not only their products but 
their finances as well. This is the side of farming 
that Farm and Fireside is going to tell about as no 


farm puper has ever done before. Farm and Fire- 
Side’s bureau of free information answers by per- 
Sonal letter all questions its readers ask in regard 


to marketing methods. 


_ This information and the wonderful facts about 
Farm By-Products in our great free book are 
worth many, many times the 50 cents that you 
pay for your subscription to Farm and Fireside. 


isureau of Free Information 


_.. 4s an additional help to its readers, Farm and 
riresiie maintains a special staff of expert men 
to answer any and all questions on farming. You 
will be invited and expected to consult these men 
by letter as often as you please. This service is 
absolutely, entirely free. Any question about farm- 
ing that you want information on will be answered 
by Ictter, at once, by an expert. 


Farm and Fireside comes twice a month, giving 
you 24 big issues a year,each one crammed with prac- 
tical, useful facts. Its farm articles present sound, 
Meaty, interesting discussions of the newest and 
best developments in agriculture, prepared by the 
best authorities the country affords. Its‘ Fireside” 
Pages are filled with helps for the housewife, with 
the latest fashions, with delightful stories and a 
wealth of other good things. Farm and Fireside 
contains none but reliable advertiscments, which 
it guarantees. 


A year’s subscription—24 big issues—which en- 
titles the subscriber to a FREE copy of the marvel- 
ous new book, “FARM BY-PRODUCTS,” costs 
but50cents. This is the most generous offer and the 
biggest bargain ever given. ou and your family 
need “FARM BY-PRODUCTS” and Farm and 
Fireside, the national farm paper. (4) 













OfitervadWadetem wltele(n eM Becrtatiacst 
on YOUR Farm! 


a Learn How to Sell Your Valuable By- 





Products and Turn Them Into Cash! 


product. 


—_., 


Farmers know what by-products are. 


There is nearly as much money in the products you overlook on your farm as there is in all 

the hogs, cattle, sheep, grain, fruit and poultry you are now selling! 
words tell the brief story of the most startling and appalling dis- 
covery in all the history of farming. 


These 


In factories nothing goes to waste. Every 


possible waste product becomes a by-product and 
is sold and turned into money. 
factories the by-products double and treble the 
profits. 


In thousands of 


Manure is a by- 


So is straw. So is skimmed milk. These are 


not wasted, because the farmer himself can use them. 
But on every farm there are scores and scores of other 

immensely valuable by-products that rot and waste each 
4 year—things of no use to the farmer, but for which mil- 
lions of people in cities stand waiting to pay with CASH. 


Get YOUR Share of Gold Dollars! 


It has recently been proved that millions upon millions of dollars 
are annually lost simply because farmers have not yet learned the 
lesson so long ago learned by factories: Avoid waste—turn every 
ounce of materialinto cash. In other words, utilize the by-products. 


The Wonderful Discovery 


It was Farm and Fireside, the National Farm Paper, which {fs 
always investigating farm problems and farm conditions, that 
discovered this appalling waste on our farms. 


Farm and Fireside arranged with forty-one different men, in all 
parts of the country, to find out all that they could about the 
various salable things that were going to waste onfarms. ‘These 
forty-one men were all practical farmers or prominent agricultural 
writers. They were warned, mind you, to find not theories, but 
facts—actual, practical cases of where farm waste could be turned 
into good, hard cash. 

These men spent months in this search, and they discovered 
267 different by-products—267 profitable farm products that most 
farmers today actually allow to go to waste! The chief of these 
investigating experts declares: “*‘There are enough neglected prod- 
ucts on the average American farm to buy a good automobile!” 

These overlooked products, which are known as ‘‘By-Products,” 
are present on every farm in such wide varieties as to demand the 
attention of every man, woman, boy and girl. For by-products are 
the best profit-payers of all and can easily be made ready for selling. 


The Wonderful Book— 
“FARM BY-PRODUCTS” 


Now, when the editors of Farm and Fireside received the 
reports of all these different practical men and put all this mass 
of information together, they realized that here was something of 
really greater importance than the farmers of America had ever 
had before. They realized that the farm families who are keen 
and shrewd enough to grasp these wonderful opportunities could 
easily and soon be on the road to complete independence and 
comfort. 

So Farm and Fireside has put eaek and every fact about these 
267 by-products into a book—a book called ‘ FARM BY-PROD- 
UCTS,” a remarkable book that represents several thousands of 
dollars outlay and which is bound to do more for the American 
farmer than any book ever printed! 


Dam Up the Stream of Gold! * 


This truly amazing book is so complete that as soon as you get 
it you .and your wife and the children can begin at once to dam up 
the stream of gold which has been running to waste on your farm, 
““Parm By-Products” tells how to prepare each of these valuable 
by-products for market, where to sell it, how to get the biggest 
cash price; in short, how to change ‘‘waste”’ into shining Amerioan 
dollars, just as any smart factory manager would do. 

And every member of the family—the boys and girls, too—can 
“ a part and do their share in bringing in these new profits. 

n fact, it is the women and children who can do even more than 
the men to rescue this wasted money. 


Only One Way to Get It! 


“FARM BY-PRODOCTS,” the only treatise of its kind ever 
prowess. is fully protected by copyright. Nobody but Farm and 
ireside can offer this book, and there {s only one way to get it, 
because it was written exclusively for the benefit of Farm and 
Fireside readers. 


The Book Is FREE and YOUR 
Copy Is Waiting for You 


Every subscriber of Farm and Fireside who mails to us the 
attached coupon will be presented with a copy of this wonderful 
book, FREE. It goes forward to you, postage prepaid, just as 
soon as you send in your subscription for one year to Farm and 
Fireside. Farm and Fireside is America’s most helpful and enter- 
taining farm paper. It is read in every farm community in the 
United States. It covers every department of farm life. The best 
agricultural writers in the country contribute toits columns. It 
maintains a representative in Washington to keep in touch with 
every item of new legislation that bears on the interests of farm- 
ers—a man who forcefully and fearlessly writes what he knows in 
each issue of Farm and Fireside. Besides, it furnishes a wealth 
of stories and entertainment for the whole family, including de- 
partments about cooking, dressmaking and care of the home. 

But Farm and Fireside gives you more than all this. It not 
only helps you to the greatest production on your farm, but begin- 
ning this fallit is going to give its readers a wealth of information 
on the selling and marketing of farm products. 


The Book Is Free—Use the Coupon Now! 


Fill out and mail the couron, enclosing 50 cents for a year’s sub- 
scription to Farm and Fireside. We authorize you to do so with 
the distinct understanding that if you are not more than pleased 
with it and with “FARM BY-PRODUCTS” as well; if you do not 
learn things you never knew before, we will return your money. 
Your money back, remember. if it isn’t allwe say and more. Order 
your free copy of “FARM BY-PRODUCTS” today. Use coupon. 


peeseee: Clip Out and Mail Coupon at Once] «.««2; 
FARM AND FIRESIDE, Dep’ 161 Springfield, Ohio 


Please send me your book on Hidden Treasures of the 
Farm, **FARM BY-PRODUCTS.” I enclose 50 cents for one 
year’s subscription to Farm and Fireside, which entitles me 
to the book, free. If the book doesn't please, my money is to 
be refunded. 
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Menz “Ease” 


Sensible, comfortable 
shoes built to stand 
the strain of hard, 
everyday service 
6-inch height 


Plain or Cap toe 
Black and Tan 


—= $3.50 -—— 


A your dealer’s 
or direct from 
us, delivery 
prepaid, if 

he hasn’t 

them. 


Menz"Ease" 

for four rea 

sons. The 

first is that 

they fit like a 

glove. The next 

is that they’re 

always comfortable 

The third is that the up- 

per stock—(Menz "Ease" Special 

Process of Tannage) is as soft as 

glove leather and never gets hard 

and full of uncomfortable wrinkles. 

And the last is the money saving 

service they always give you. 

Made in thirty styles and all heights. 
Name always on sole and yellow label. 


ASK FOR CATALOG G@” 


MENZIES SHOE CO., Makers, Detroit, Mich. 


ELLE TEE LT TT TIL ELLOS OAR REL TR TIRE. ES SERT 
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REPEATING GUNS 
polid- breech, Hammerless 


Four Remington idea guns—hammerless, solid | 
breech and safe—modern in every respect 





Remington guns won five of the last ten Interstate Handicaps—as many handicaps as all guns of 

other manufacturers combined. This victory conclusively demonstrates Remington superiority— 

proves that these guns of the day lead all other makes. 
Remington Pump Gaun—best in three important feat- 
ures—hammerless, solid breech, and bottom ejection 
of shells—the only pump gun on the market having 
these indispensable features. The solid breech not 
only protects the shooter's faee from injury in case of 
defective shells, but keeps dirt and foreign substances 
from the working parts. 
Remington Autoloading Rifle—the modem big game 
rifle of the world—loads itself by recoil. ‘Five shots 
can be fired before the first ejected cartridge strikes the 
ground, yet the rifle is under perfect control and each 
of the one ton knock-down blows can be exactly timed. 


Remington Autoloading Shotgun—the climax of 20th 
century gun production, representing the best in me- 
chanical ingenuity—hammerless, solid breech, auto- 
matic ejector, repeater of 5 shots, it combines the 
advantages of all shotguns with the advantage of being 
autoloading, absolutely safe and having a minimum 
recoil. 
Remington .22 Repeater—equipped with a solid steel 
hammerless breech—the Remington Idea. Shoots 
Trappin g this Fall. .22 short, .22 long and .22 long rifle cartridges without 
adjustment. You can clean the barrel from the breech 


VICTOR —shoving the dirt out of the muzzle. 


TR APS ® Game Laws for 1910 mailed free 
aiadioe taal aud THE REMINGTON ARMS CO.,_ .« - Agency, 299 Broadway, New York City 


sure to hold. Every 





genuine ‘ister Tap 
is pierced with a“V” 


Ask your Dealer. 
Insist on the V” 
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1 Man Sawing Machine Beats 2 Cross-cutSew 
Sto © cords daily is tho usual average for one mane 
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ON STALK CUTTERS 











Use a HERCULES 


All-Steel Triple-Power 


Stump Puller on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Clear up your stumpy fields at our risk now 
with a famous Hercules on30 days’ Free Trial. 
Test it on your place at our risk. Pulls stumps 
out, roots and ail. 400% stronger than any 
other puller made. Triple power attachment 
means one-third greater pull. The only stump 

uller guaranteed for 3 years. Only one with 

ouble Safety Ratchets. Only one with all 
bearings and wortling parts turned, finished 
and machined, reducing friction, increasing 
power, making it extremely light-running. 
Hitch on to any stump 


400% ‘ and the 
more /__ Stump is Bound 
R= to Come 


Also pulls largest- 
sized green trees, 
edgerows, 

ete. bon’t risk 
dangercus 

and ooethy 
dynamite. It 
only shatters 

hm stump and leaves 
roots in ground. 
3 money 


| 


aalss 
FREE BOOKS fpeciti’ proposition to 


first buyers where we have no agents. Write usa 
postalcard today. Address 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO. 
‘. 180 17th Street, Centerville, lowa 











Ne = The present type of Stalk Cutter, as used today, y 


originated in our factory over fifty years ago. 
From that time to the present day, the P. & @ 
has been the leading stalk cutter on the market. 
Stalk Cutters require weight, properly 
distributed, to do successful work. Be- 
2 ware of light, flimsy machines made to 
sellcheap. They are deir at any price; you 
wont be satisfied withth:m, Inthe P. & oO. 
you get reversible knife heads, which can be re- 
versed when worn; pressure springs, which give 
the knives greater striking force; clesed wheel 
boxes, which exclude all dirt and sand and retain 
the oil, making light draft. In short, you get the 
highest type of machine that can be produced, 


Made Either Single or Double Row. 


Sixty-Seven Years of ‘‘Knowing How’’ Hammered 
Into Every One of Thern. 

Insist on getting P. & @. Plows, Harrows, Planters, Cultivators, Etc., from your 
dealer. They have been the World’s Best for over two-thirds of acentury and are Backed 
by an Unqualified Guarantee, A Beautifully Illustrated Pamphlet, anda P, & O, Catalog, 
will be mailed free, Ask for Catalog No. J an 


Parlin & Orendorff Co., Canton, Illinois. 
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. Make most money because 

quickest time with least power and cuews, 
owing to their simple construction and tnpeasen, 
patented devices. Portable and stationary. All sizes. 
Variable Friction Feed, Combined Ratchet Setworks 
and Quick Receder and other superior feati F 


ures. Free 
plete 


~ AMERICAN SAW MILLS 


og and Prices will interest you. Lists 
of wood working machinery. 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
202 Hope &t., Hackettstown, be 
1592 Terminal Buildings, New York 


our Colle 











Our 1911 Mode] Machine saws faster, runs easier and will 
last longer than ever. Adjusted in a minute to suita 1® 
year-old boy or strongest man. Ask for catalog No MZ 
and low price. First order RE agenc 


2y 
Polding Sawing Mach, Co., 158 E. Harrisoa St., Chicago, Ul 


Price $10 and Ups 


Earn $10 a day and more, easily, 
sawing firewood, lumber, lath, posts, 
ete., for yourself and neighbors with a 


Hertzler & Zook 
Portable Wood Saw 


Fully Guaranteed for One Year 

The Hertzler & Zook is the cheapest and best 
saw youcan buy. Direct factory prices—finest 
tested materials. Easier than 
other saws to operate because 
he stick sits low and the 
saw draws it on as soon 
as you start work. Itis 
the only saw made, sell- 
ingat $10, to which a ripping 
table can be added. Writefor 

circular and save money. 


P HERTZLER & ZOOK ch, Box 5, 
Belleville, Pa. 


Fe Sa a RS A ro ee 


FOR HUNTERS 

FREE BOOK ino raarrers 

Send be for CAMP AND TRAIL, » great 

‘ 24 page weekly; or l0c for HUN a 
TRADER-TRAPPER, a big 160 page 


gazine; both devoted to fishing, hunting, trapping, ee, With 
either one we'll give you absolutely free,a 6% page boo a ame 
for Hunters and Trappers.” Contains all the Saran 6 
laws, many hunting and trapping secrets. woes oo 
dollars, A. R. HARDING PUB, 10., Box 609, Colum! at 


—— 


| Our advertisers are guaranteed. 








